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EAST INDIAN LIFE. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL COPINGER, 





THE Spaniards have a proverb which, certainly for a period of 
many centuries, held good; but now, in these days of universal 
change, the truth of it seems somewhat problematical. It is, “‘ The 
Pope finds himself very much at his ease in Rome.” However it 
may be now with regard to poor Pio Nono, the meaning of the say- 
ing which is applied to the situation of a person who is extremely 
popular, and who is the “ observed of all observers,’”’ holds good 
_ with regard to the belle newly arrived from England at Calcutta. 
If admiration be her object she has it there certainly to her heart’s 
content. 

Queen Marie Antoinette, in the days when the fickle sons of 
Frauce were loyal, or the Princess of Wales in these days, when 
the brave sons of England delight to look on her who is the type of 
virtuous beauty, never created greater sensation than the appear- 
ance of an English beauty does in Calcutta amongst the Britons 
who are resident there, whether in the civil or military service. 

Miss Rally was in her element. When she appeared on the 
course in Mrs. Blackall’s carriage, cavaliers, generally three deep, 
came to ride alongside of it. And two of them were invariably 
Mr. Loder and Mr. Maldon. It was the great delight of Miss 
Rally to play off one against the other. Although she spoke 
rather sharply to Mr. Maldon on the night of the ball, she took 
the first opportunity of saying something in a measure sooth- 
ing to him the next time she met him, and of bringing back her 
follower to his allegiance once more. And she by no means 
limited her admirers to these two; but if a third cavalier came to 
the other side of the carriage, and made believe that he was talk. 
ing to Mrs. Blackall, she quickly turned her back upon the two 

constant swains, and spread her net to entrap the third victim, 
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Again, if there were only two, she took especial care to address the 
gentleman who had not been favoured with her smiles on the last 
occasion. 

And every day at Calcutta was pretty much the same as the 
preceding day, even as to the temperature of the weather ; varied, 
perhaps, by a trip to Barrackpoor to see the Governor's menagerie, 
or a visit to the botanical gardens in the day.time. ‘The young 
civilians at Writer’s Buildings, and such of the young officers as 
had horses in the fort, used to go early in the morning to a jackall 
hunt. The pack was kept up at an enormous expense, as there 
was an absolute necessity that the hounds should migrate on the 
first approach of summer to a cooler climate on the hills. But in 
this amusement, of course, the ladies did not join. Then there were 
the balls, dinners, and concerts, few and far between, and private 
theatricals. Mrs. Blackall did not at all wish for the departure of 
her friend. 

Before her advent she for a considerable time had not had so 
many visits at her house at Chowringhee; and, in fact, being a 
childless lady, and her husband being all day employed at his 
kutcherrie, she had found it rather a moping existence. And in 
India what is a perfect elysium to those that are admired— 
namely, the same round of places of meeting—is, to plain and 
passe women, to say the least of it, somewhat dull. And all, 
whether belles or the reverse, are invariably devoid of resources ; 
so that after Miss Rally had finished making her preparations 
for her up-country voyage, Mrs. Blackall still urged her to stay; 
and by degrees she learned from her a secret which Miss Rally 
scarcely dared to acknowledge the truti of to herself. This was, 
that she was waiting to hear from Mr. Loder as to when he had 
obtained an appointment up the country; and she felt that she 
could almost build upon the certainty of his making a proposal to 
her previous to his leaving Calcutta; but, in the meantime, until 
he had declared himself, she was determined to pique and 
encourage him by turns. This put him to his mettle. And as for 
Mr. Maldon, the invariable horse which was sent from the horse- 

keeper at the usual hour to the fort, was so sure to be ridden up 
alongside Mrs. Blackall’s carriage in the evening, that the animal 
by instinct would have found his way there had the bridle been 
thrown on his neck. And then the conversation turned upon the 
persons whom they had met at dinner or elsewhere, and the acting 
of the amateurs and the dress of the ladies ; and the person who 
was most ready with tittle-taitle and scandal was voted the most 
agreeable of the danglers. 

But a month had passed thus since Miss Rally had arrived, and 
she had heard from Cawnpoor in an affectionate letter from her 
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éousin; and she had answered it to say that she would take the 
first opportunity of joining her. And she pondered very much as 
to what she should next say to her in the way of excusing herself 
for not having set out upon her voyage. When, at last, one eventful 
evening, which was one of those on which she patronised Mr. Maldon, 
Mr. Loder, shortly after he had ridden up to the carriage, and had 
been cold-shouldered more than usually, announced to Mrs. 
Blackall that he had received his appointment as an assistant 
collector at Cawnpoor, Miss Rally certainly found the greatest 
difficulty in concealing her emotion at this announcement; and if 
he had been possessed of much discrimination he must have 
noticed it. It arose from the dread that she felt that Mr. Loder, 
wearied with her capricions conduct and ways, would take his 
departure from her in disgust. However, she trusted to her good 
star, and Mrs. Blackall came to her assistance, and said— 

‘Well, Mr. Loder, 1 hope, of course, that we shall see you 
before you go ?”’ 

She felt almost sure that this would serve as a hint for him to 
visit them the next day. But notwithstanding Miss Rally’s fluency 
of speech, and her general habit of keeping up conversation more 
in the engaging, lively way of a French girl than like an English 
one, she could not avoid falling into a brown study. Pondering, as 
she did, on the several points that perplexed her). she thowght of 
Mr. Loder being about to travel to the same destinatio# as she was 
herself bound for,—that she had very soon to decide upon what she 
should say in her letter to her cousin, and, most important point 
of all, what were Mr. Loder’s intentions with regard to her. Again, 
she saw clearly that her most politic step was to win Mr. Loder’s 
affections ; yet she found herself exceedingly pleased also with Mr. 
Maldon’s attentions. He was very young, very handsome, and very 
gay. The other was not old, but he was much more yrave; and, 
so far as conversation went, not nearly so lively as his rival; 
neither was he half so good-looking, for he had red hair, was short, 
and inclining to be stout, and his features were rather heavy. But 
young Maldon, who looked a perfect Adonis, who was a youth that 
ladies looking on him would have said such a being would carry all 
before him wherever he went, when he returned to the fort to dress 
for a dinner at Chowringhee, found that evening a missive await- 
ing him, which, however light and reckless his temperament might 
be, it was impossible to disregard. It was from the town-major, by 
order of the general commanding, intimating that cadet Maldon 
was hereby immediately to join a regiment of native infantry 
stationed at Dinapoor; and it further stated that some urgent 
claims from tradesmen who had applied in vain to Mr. Maldon for 
payment should be settled forthwith. Then, indeed, the climax was 
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come at last; the exceedingly patient horse-keeper, who had 
applied through letters half a dozen times to that young cadet, had 
sent messengers who had received answers in the way of corporal 
chastisement, and who had narrowly escaped being so treated 
himself, had at Jast, to use his own figurative language, torn the 
garment of patience, and laid bare his woes before the authorities, 
All the time, however, knowing that he would be eventually 
recompensed, he had still continued to let the gentleman have the 
horse to ride every evening. And the cigar merchant’s emissaries 
did not fare better than those of Emam Baksh, the Musselman 
horse-keeper ; and the wine merchant, having been disappointed 
after a long series of applications, had also followed the example of 
the cigar merchant, and laid his complaint before the authorities. 
And when Frank Maldon read the letter he laughed, of 
course, at first; but when his chum came into the room, and he 
read it over again, they both decided that it was something serious, 
and the chum suggested that Frank should go as soon as possible 
to see an old gentleman, a civilian there, who was a great friend of 
his father’s, and ask his advice. 

This old friend had, I am sorry to say, been, indeed, very 
much neglected by Frank, though he had asked him to dine twice 
lately. Frank had absented himself on both occasions, as on one 
there was a concert the same night in Chowringhee, where Miss 
Rally was expected to be present; and on another Frank had 
accepted the invitation, and really intended to go but broke down 
at the eleventh hour, as that evening on the course Miss Rally told 
him she was going to the private theatricals in the theatre. And 
now, in this extreme of ills, he thought he should disappoint a 
friend, who had asked him to dine that night, and go and make a 
clean breast of it to Mr. Barwell. And so, in fact, he did ; and the 
palanquin-bearers (who in that city are more servicable than the 
chairmen used to be in the days of our great-grandfathers in 
London, are always at hand to take a feringhee gentleman 
wherever hechooses to go) took Frank to Mr. Barwell’s. 

It so happened, fortunately, that the old gentleman dined at the 
hour when most of the Calcutta ladies and gentleman had their 
tiffin, unless on formal occasions, when his hour was seven, so his 
coming at that hour did not interrupt any house arrangement ; but 
he was no less surprised to see Frank Maldon. He forgot, in look- 
ing at his joyous, bright countenance, and recognising his likeness 
to his father, that he had been such a delinquent, and he said to 
him 

‘* Well, my dear boy, you have been a great absentee, but I 


am glad to see you at last,—better late than never! Have you 
dined yet ?”’ 
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So Frank answered ‘‘That he had not sat down to a formal 
dinner, but he had had tiffin.”’ 

«Then,’’ said Mr. Barwell, ‘‘ allow me to send for dinner for 
you.” 
‘* No,” said Frank, “ not if you have have not arranged to dine 
at this hour yourself. I have come to tell you that I am ordered 
to join a regiment of native infantry at Dinapoor. I have a large 
number of bills coming against me, and the creditors have com- 
plained to the government, and I do not know exactly how T can 
settle them.”’ 

‘It is much better,” said Mr. Barwell, “ to avoid if possible 
letting the natives go with their complaints before the Court of 
Requests ; the matter then becomes public. I suppose you have 
been improvident ‘ However, we cannot put old heads upon young 
shoulders. It is the first time that you have taken up a residence 
away from your father’s house, and, provided ‘that you can give 
me your promise that you will proceed immediately to join your 
regiment, I will take upon me to be your banker at present and 
let your father know how matters stand. Although tlre expenses 
here to any officer, whether married or single, must be very much 
more than in any up-country ‘station, yet’ government does not 
allow you here much more than half the pay, which they give 
in the mofussil.’’ 

As Frank Maldon saw that there was nothing for it but to 
submit to this arrangement, he said, ‘‘ That he felt truly grateful 
to Mr. Barwell for his friendship, and would agree to promise a 
compliance with his advice.’’ 

And they talked for some time together about home and old 
friends, and Frank returned to the fort in a much more happy 
mood than when he left it. 

The next day an equally anxious visit, but one involving 
anxiety of a totally different kind, awaited him. He determined to 
go and visit Miss Rally. Through all the hours of embarrassment 
which he went through the preceding evening her image had never 
left his mind ; and as visits are paid early in Calcutta he repaired 
in his palanquin, as soon as ever he could possibly manage it, to 
Mrs. Blackall’s in Chowringhee. He had provided himself with a 
beautiful specimen of a pine-apple, which he had taken pains to 
select, as the evening before Miss Rally had been lavish in her 
praises of this fruit, and he came with it in his hand into the room. 
And she exclaimed— 

“Oh, Mr. Maldon! why, if you had presented this to Miss 
Louisa she would have jumped for joy.”” So speaking, she referred 
to a young lady who had arrived at Calcutta about ten days before 
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from England, of whom she had heard Mr. Maldon speak, and who 
was also considered an attraction. 

- “Well,”said Maldon, “if she would jump for joy it is more 
than I could do now.”’ 

** Why so, sir?’’ said Miss Rally. ‘‘ Why looks your grace ¢0 
heavily to.day ?”’ 

“ Because,”’ said he, “‘ I am ordered away,—and, what's more, 
I must go. I have just got an order from government to proceed to 
Dinapoor.”’ 

“Oh, those odious orders !"’ said Miss Rally, ‘‘just coming at 
the wrong time. J was in hopes that you might have stayed till 
the end of the winter, and that, perhaps, we might be going away 
from Calcutta at the same time—that would be rather pleasant. 
It appears to me that there is going to be a general move. Mr. 
Loder said, last night, he was going to Cawnpoor.”’ 

** ] suppose you are very sorry for that?’ said Maldon. 

**T cannot say that it much concerns me,” said Miss Rally ; 
“ but he is a very estimable person, I think,” 

It suited Miss Julia Rally to disguise the thing she was by 
seeming otherwise ; but, in point of fact, her anxiety was with the 
probability of Mr. Loder’s coming to see her, and of bringing 
matters to a crisis with regard to his intentions towards herself; 
and she thought that she had but little time to adjust her plans, 
and that, considering that he was not exactly the most discrimina. 
ting of mortals, it would not do to give much further encourage- 

ment to Mr. Maldon—at least, when Mr. Loder was present, 
- Besides, after all, was not Frank Maldon a mere boy,—a handsome 
boy, to be sure; but as to his making a husband, the thing was 
absurd ; and as to a long engagement till such time as he came to 
years of discretion, that also in such a country as India was out of 
the question. But he was so good-looking, and so pleasant, that 
she found she did herself great violence in repelling him. ‘Then he, 
in his way, was her devoted slave. Hehad given her several small 
presents, and the jeweller at Calcutta had his claim to put in, 
in swelling out the list of liabilities under which he lay. Mr. 
Loder as yet had proposed nothing, and his attentions had con- 
sisted in constantly being at hand, procuring invitations for private 
theatricals, being present at bazaars, and making extensive pur- 
chases for her. But his preference for her society was shown 
im mapy ways; and altogether, considering the uncertainty of 
@ military man’s life in India, the very small reward that awaits 
the most successful in it, and the reiterated admonitions of Mrs. 
Blackall, in which she set forth the advantage of becoming the wife 
of a civilian, Julia had made her dedthicn. and though | it would 
seem a most ungallant accusation to say that she was mercenary, 
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she certainly was not of that disinterested class of females who could 
be content to take up with poverty and be the bride of one unable 
to make her mistress of a respectable establishment. But as he 
was present it was necessary to talk, as the more she did so the 
more likely it wouid be to avert what she thought likely—namely, 
that he should make a protestation of love to her. This was not 
what she really wished. : With regard to him, the conduct that she 
exercised could be designated by no cther title than flirtation— 
a sort of practice which, light and ridiculous as it is, is, after all, 
thoroughly English. It is only English girls—or, perhaps, I may 
say British girls—that are allowed by their parents or their 
guardians to play with edge-tools. 

She began to rally young Maldon about the necessity of his 
learning the native language previous to his joining a native 
infantry corps, and asked him if he had made much progress. He 
said ‘‘ That he found it very stupid, and there were no buoks 
to read in the language which were worth reading.”’ 

‘** But, then, how is it that the civilians get on?” said Miss 
Rally. “They are necessarily obliged to learn the language, and 
none of them neglect it. I think they are much steadier than 
the officers.” 

“T daresay that they are,”’ said Maldon. ‘‘ For instance, there 
is our grave friend, Mr. Loder; I am sure that he is steady and 
studious enough.” 

Just as he had finished speaking a native servant came in and 
announced Mr. Loder. Frank, very much to his chagrin, thought 
he had better withdraw, and said before lif{went, ‘‘ That he hoped 
to have the pleasure of calling again beford™he left Calcutta.”’ 

The old friends of Mr. Loder were quite surprised at the way in 
which he was fascinated by Miss Julia Rally. He had been always 
thought a-model of prudence, and further, his habits were of such 4 
grave, studious sort, that they would not have suspected his being 
taken by the arts of one so volatile and so fond of admiration, In 
his antecedents, he had been a shunner of ladies’ society, and was 
looked upon as likely to graduate into an old bachelor. But the 
honour of triumphing over the cold insusceptibility of this gentle. 
man was one that Miss Rally aspired to achieve; and during their 
long period of intercourse, while they were on boardship together, 
she found herself by degrees gaining ground in this her object ; and 
further, though he was very slow, to receive impressions, that when 
they were made he was, as the poetical figure expresses it, marble 
to retain them. He had found, during his short residence in India 
while he was there before his coming home on furlough, that the 
great desideratum which had been somewhat overlooked in his 
education at school, was a knowledge. of the Oriental langnages. 
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to these the most advanced proficiency in Homer's verse 


and Tully’s prose are in India wholly valueless. 

The more ignorant and more isolated from intercourse with 
other nations any people may be, the more necessity is imposed 
upon one who is going to reside amongst them and rule over them, 
to know their language; and the task is one of all others, parti. 
cularly to a man of taste, the most distasteful. But without 
mastering it the utmost powers of legal judgment or the exercise 
of the most active energy are useless. So, as his grand ambition 
was to succeed in the career of a civilian, he devoted nearly all his 
time to the acquisition of Persian and Hindustanee; and during the 
boardship-life he used to amuse himself in his cabin, or else pass 
his time in the cuddy with the other old civilians, in reading the 
Gulistan, or the Baghobahar, or other Eastern works, and was 
sometimes quizzed about it by Miss Rally. It might have been 
supposed that after he had passed his examination at Writer's 
Buildings he would have thrown his books aside, and with regard 
to acquiring the languages, might have confined himself to the 
colloquial practice in them which every-day life would have intro. 
duced him to. But he saw that the men who did this failed to 
effect a satisfactory knowledge ; and so he rigidly adhered to the 
mode of studying he had chalked out for himself. But notwith. 
standing the value of the studies, which seemed to him very impor- 
tant, he yet saw how very dreary and disconsolate was the prospect 
of the home of a civilian up the country, despite all tne appliances 
for comfort which an ample salary could provide' and the grand 
retinue of servants; and from the experience which he had had of 
such homes, he, had made up his mind to find a mistress for his 
establishment. India is the only place where a Czelebs such as he, 
is unfettered wholly by pecuniary considerations. In fact, the 
allowances during his life are so ample, and the provision in case-of 
his death to his widow so liberal; fhat a civilian there may take 
any lass, however penniless she may be, without being charged 
with imprudence. 

When he came in to visit Miss Rally he had almost made up 
his mind to propose to her ; and what her feelings were’ upon the 
subject I have said already. But still her insuperable love of 
coquetry made her assume quite the contrary appearance. And 
after Mr. Loder had sat down, aud the common-place inquiries 
about the inmates of the house, and the comments on the weather 
had passed, she said— 

“T have just had a visit from that delightful Mr. Maldon. I 
am sorry he is going away so soon. Did you hear, Mr. Loder, that 
he is going away to Dinapoor ¢”’ 

“ And are you really very sorry, Miss Rally ?’’ said he. 
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“Oh, certainly I am! Look at the beautiful pine-apple he 
brought me. And he is so pleasant, and so handsome—don’t you 
think so, Mr. Loder?’ 

‘You will feel his loss very much, I suppose?’’ said Mr. 
Lodet. 

‘Oh, certainly yes,”’ said Julia. ‘‘ And the place will be so 
stupid too! I shouldn’t wonder if I went up to my cousin's at 
Cawnpoor.”’ ' 

“T am going to Cawnpoor,”’ said Mr. Loder. 

“ Oh, really, are you?” said she. “ It is a very long journey, or 
voyage ; which should I call it ?”’ 

Then he said, ‘‘ You may call it what you please; but if I had 
the good fortune to make it in your company, I don’t think I should 
find it long.”’ 

“Oh, dear me !’’ she said; ‘‘ how very gallantof you! I sup. 
pose you got these fine complimentary speeches out of the Bagho- 
baher ?’’ Then she laughed. 

‘* No,”’ said Mr. Loder, ‘‘ I was never farther from joking than 
I am at present.’’ 

‘Dear me!’ said she; “I think you are very much to be 
pitied, taking such a long journey in such bad spirits. It is to be 
hoped that you will find something to console you at the end of it.’’ 
. It is here that I must look for my consolation,” said Mr. 

r. 

‘* T do not understand you, sir,’’ said Miss Rally. 

“Then,” said he, ‘‘if you do not ‘understand what my wishes 
and my most earnest hopes have been for this long time, I am 
indeed unfortunate; but we shall, I hope, meet again at Cawn- 
poor.’’ 

“T am not quite so sure of that,’’ said she; ‘‘ but still, it may 
be the case.” 

‘**Oh, Miss Rally, let me say once for all, if it were not the 
case I should not think life worth living for. I want to offer you 
my hand, and I hope you will consent to make my home blessed 
and happy.’’ 

Thus did the plenteous born of fortune fall at Julia Rally’s 
feet, and yet such was her capricious and wayward temper, that she 
Was on the point of throwing it aside. She said — 

“Indeed, I cannot possibly think of giving you an answer to 
such @ momentous question at once; you must give me time to 
decide upon it.” 

He was forced to be satisfied with this reply; he took his 
leave, having, however, obtained a promise that he might visit her 
again after two days had elapsed. 

When Frank Maldon had left Miss Rally, the first. thing that 
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he set about was to collect the different bills which his numerous 
creditors, European and native, held against him, and he found that 
the whole of the liabilities came to a vast amount. He had been 

on in his extravagant course by companions who induced him 
to play, and at that time gambling was fearfully prevalent. But 
though the aggregate of the debts was really stupendous, his mind 
did not dwell on the subject nearly so much as it did upon the 
young lady, the companion of his board ship-life and the constant 
object of his admiration; and yet he could not but acknowledge, 
even in the most sanguine of his moods, that the idea of a marriage 
with her was quite hopeless. He was wholly dependent upon his 
friends who were high in station, and all the more on that account 
determined not to sanction such a match as this, even if he were 
of years of discretion. When his debts had been all collected, and 
when Mr. Barwell had fully made himself responsible for them 
and the flat in which was to start for Allahabad was expected to 
leave in two days, and he had taken his passage in her for Dina- 
poor, he saw that their separation must be inevitable, but could 
not bear to think of it. 

When the visitors had left Mrs. Blackall’s house at Chowrin- 
ghee, she came into the room where Julia was sitting, and said— 

“Well, how have you disposed of both your swains?” 

** They both went away mournfully,’ said Julia. 

“* Well,”’ said Mrs. Blackall, “I am not surprised at that; but 
although Mr. Maldon has really no pretensions for aspiring to so 
much happiness, yet I think Mr. Loder might be allowed to hope; 
you surely did not send him away mortified, or jawaub him, as it is 
called here ?’” 

“Well, "exclaimed Julia, ‘‘ I told him that I could not give 
him an answer for two days’ time.’’ 

** Why, my dear child,” said Mrs, Blackall; “ the flat that 
leaves this place and goes to Allahabad, will sail in two days’ time ; 
and as it is by far the best way of reaching Cawnpoor, he will 
probably like to take his departure by it, and his time is precious.” 

“Then he must make his appearance here a little sooner ?” 
observed Julia. 

“I hope that when he comes,” said Mrs. Blackall, ‘‘ you will 
make up your mind on the subject,—it will answer so admirably. 
Only think, my dear! Why, really the élite of the country are 
the civil servants; as for their wives, they live in a style which 
is about equal to that of ladies in England with five-thousand 4 
year.’ 

“Yes,” said Julia; “but he is so grave and dull. Why, 
Mr. Maldon says more pleasant things in a day than this man does 
in @ month.” 
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“You must not judge by appearances altogether, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Blackall; “all is not gold that glitters. Even if Mr. 
Maldon were a rich man, and Mr. Loder the poor man, I do not 
feel sure that the former would be preferable to the latter; and 
my husband has just told me that Mr. Barwell has had to pay 
three thousand rupees in order to clear Mr. Maldon’s debts in 
Calcutta, and really if a young man cannot pass six weeks in a 
place like this without falling into such a vortex of dissipation and 
ruin, he must be a very good-for-nothing character.’’ 

‘Well,’ remonstrated Julia, “I suppose that other young 
men are even more to blame, such as those who won his money, 
and I am sure a great deal of the money was lost in gambling.’’ 

‘* But,’’ said the other, ‘‘ do not all run the same risk ; and if a 
youth cannot take care of himself what can you say ¢”’ 

“ Well,” said Julia, “‘ you must know these things better than 
I do.”’ 

‘** Those men who do nothing but amuse themselves,”’ said Mrs, 
Blackall, ‘“‘ are not those who enjoy life rightly. When the poet 
says: ‘Men some to pleasure, some to business take,’ he is right 
ia the main; but still I think there are very few men indeed, who 
have not a leaven of pleasure in their portion of business. There 
is always a holiday for even the working men, and for the most 
assiduous statesmen; for the most earnest and hardest.worked 
occupant of the bench or the bar, there is a breathing time which 
is the most enjoyable time of his day. In fact, as Lord Chester- 
field told his son the real devotee of pléasure is 1 most hapless being. 
The man who takes his intervals of leisure, but makes business 
the staple of his existence, is the man who enjoys life. Nowhere 
is this more remarkable than in India; the long hours taken up 
with hearing judicial cases, and the time devoted to regulating the 
affairs of the district, make the greatest part of the civilian’s day ; 
but he enjoys his ride in the morning and his drive in the evening 
much more than the military man who has}little else to attend to.”’ 

After tiffin that day they drove out on the course. They saw 
Mr. Maldon that evening driven out by Mr. Barwell; and Mr. 
Loder rode up to their carriage, and in a little time informed them 
that he was going up to Cawnpoor, and would leave by the steamer 
in a couple of days; and, indeed,” he added, “ there is very little 
time left me to get everything ready for my departure ; and in such 
cases, Government gives orders rather in an exacting way for our 
immediate movements ; but I hope I may have the happiness of 
finding you at home early to-morrow morning.” 

“Could you not come and dine with us, this evening ?’’ said 
Mrs. Blackall ; ‘‘1 know that it is a very short notice, but so also 
18 your departure sudden.”’ 
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Mr. Loder paused for a little, and then came to the conclusion 
that his prospects in reference to his suit with Miss Rally could 
be devoid of hope when her companion gave him such an 
invitation; so he said “that he felt it was doing himself the 
pleasure in accepting the kind invitation.”’ 
_ “Then we shall see you, of course, at half-past seven 2’ said 
Mrs. Blackall. 

He bowed and rode away homewards. 

“ And now, my dear,’’ she said to Julia Rally; ‘‘I feel certain 
that you will not be offended with what I have done, and that you 
will be prepared to receive this faithful cavalier, for it appears to 
me that he is certainly deserving of the reward of your fuvour ; and 
though it is so soon that you must come to a decision, and also, 
though I fear it will be a prelude to my losing your society, yet 
I must ask you to be in the room alone when he arrives at our 
house this evening; and the time is very short now, for I see the 
catriages are most of them leaving the course, and it is past six. 
We had better go home also; and on the way thither Mrs. 
Blackall reiterated her assurances that she would be ready to 
assist her in any plan that she might have as to her future move. 
ments. “ For I see that it is by no means impossible that you should 
like to go by the same conveyance yourself to Cawnpoor, and if so, 
my husband and myself, though we should be sorry to lose you so 
soon, would make every effort to enable you to feel at your ease 


on the voyage. For instance, I will get him to find out. who are 


going, and | should think there would be some friend amongst the 
passengers to whom we could introduce you ; and it would take away 
the awkwardness of your setting out at once asa fellow-traveller 
with both these gentlemen. But still, it all depends, my dear, 
upon your own decision, and upon what you may choose to say to 
Mr. Loder when he comes.”’ 

These were indeed anxious moments for Miss Rally, but she 
listened to Mrs. Blackall’s advice, and dressed to receive him; and 
she sat down and said to herself — 

“Now, I must resign myself to the fate fortune has meted out 
for me. But I wish that this man was a little more like the gay 
youth that is going to Dinapoor.’’ And shortly after she was 
seated he was announced; and when he saw there was some one 
present in the room, he said, “he hoped that he might be allowed 
to call the day the happiest in his life, and that it would give him 
unspeakable pleasure if he could think it possible that Miss Rally 
was also to be one of the party in the voyage up the Ganges.” 

She said, ‘‘ Mr. Loder, I am soon going to my cousin's 
house, and he lives in Cawnpoor. I will say so far as this, that if he 
consents to this proposal of yours, I shall give it due consideration ; 
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but I ought not, I think, to decide upon anything until I have his 
approbation and that of his wife.” 

‘‘Then I may flatter myself upon there being no objection on 
your part?” said he. And then they embraced, for as she did not 
respond he took her consent for granted ; and when Mrs. Blackall 
and her husband came in, it appeared to them that the matter 
was settled, and the remainder of the preparations of departure 
were only mere matters of form. Mr. Blackall had ascertained 
that Mr. Willers was also going to Cawnpoor; and when he knew 
that Miss Rally bad made up her mind, he said that as he was the 
old civilian who had come out in the “ Essex” along with Miss 
Rally, he should feel little hesitation in asking him to take charge 
of the young lady until her arrival there at the house of her cousin. 
The task of preparation for the voyage,and the very short time 
they had to arrange everything connected with it, and particularly 
the stict and solemn manner in which he committed the young 
lady to Mr. Willers’ paternal care, fully, however, occupied the 
attention of every individual in Mr. Blackall’s household. The 
servants in India obey the orders of civilian dignitaries and are as 
amenable as though they were under the rule of princes ; and what 
with their numbers and the good-will and energy of the master 
an’ mistress, Miss Rally was enabled to finish all her arrangements ; 
and on the appointed day, accompanied by Mr. Willers, she went 
to the ghaut where the flat was moored, and they took their berths, 
and soon the engine towed them down the river to the point where 
the branch of the Ganges which runs through the sunderbunds is 
entered. It was of all things desirable that, at the end of the 
voyage by steam at Allahabad, there should be some person well 
acquainted with the country to provide a native boat, and the 
requisite female attendants for Miss Rally from Allahabad to 
Cawnpoor; and as to the gentleman, they had agreed to club 
together on their arrival there, so that one budgerow might suit for 
their transit from that place to Cawnpoor. 

I have before attempted feebly to sketch a description of the 
sort of country that lay on the banks of the mighty river on the 
way upward through the sunderbunds to Allahabad. Of course, it 
would be possible to dilate upon the dialogues, the small occurrences, 

and the different stoppages when they anchored at night at the 
several stations ; but I must leave the reader to fancy the course 
of their voyage as far as Allahabad. The proceedings of lovers, 
however thoroughly absorbing they may be to each other, are 
really to the outer world quite devoid of interest, and to poor Mr. 
Maldon they certainly could not have been very charming; as for 
Miss Rally, for very shame sake she forbore any further flirtation, 
as the presence of Mr. Willers, acting as her guardian, and the 
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she was under to Mr. Loder, made it impossible. So Frank, 
though he could not wholly forget, kept aloof as much as possible, 
and scarcely spoke to her except to bid farewell when they arrived 
at Dinapoor. There was also a companion of his about the same 
age as himself on board, he had been his chum in the south 
_ barracks, and was to join the same regiment there. Both of the 
cadets, as a matter of course, took their servants with them, and 
were well supplied with coin, for Mr. Barwell, besides paying 
Maldon’s debts, had given him an advance previous to his setting 
out on his voyage. 

When they landed at the ghaut near the cantonments of Dina. 
poor it was late in the evening. They put up at a sort of hotel 
which was kept by a half-caste who had horses, breaks, buggies, 
and carriages of several kinds, and made a considerable sum by 
hiring them out to officers of the station. Among the rest wasa 
tandem which a young blood who had been quartered there for 
some time had been in the habit of driving, until his numerous 
debts and necessity of returning to England obliged him to part 
with it. As their going to the Colonel to report themselves late at 
night was wholly out of the question, Frank and his comrade took 
up their quarters at this small caravanserai, and slept there that 
night. The next morning their host provided them a very good 
breakfast, and after it was over Frank said to his chun— 

**It will not do to walk quietly up to the parade, and then go 
humbly into the Colonel’s presence, we must have some trap 
harnessed, and drive up in style.’’ They were both dressed in 
regimentals, had their caps on one side of their heads, and were 
each provided with cigars. George Byam, the chum, agreed to this, 
and going into the stable-yard they saw the tandem. ‘‘ Oh,”’ said 
Frank, ‘‘ we must have this ;” so he beckoned to a groom who 
was in waiting to call his master, and when he appeared they told 
him to have two horses put into the tandem immediately. He was 
soon obeyed; and Frank and his comrade got up, and Frank taking 

the reins, they drove to the to large squares enclosed by brick 
houses covered with chunam, which ranges of buildings form the 
military cantonments at Dinapoor, The first.or largest covers a 
vast extent of ground with all its sides except the northern one 
taken up with offices and the soldiers’ barrack-rooms. Its northern 
side and all the buildings surrounding the inner’ square, which is 
of much smaller extent, contained the tenements occupied by officers’ 
quarters and their mess-rooms, In both squares a broad road lies 
in front of the buildings, and in both the grass grew in the centre 
like that in a gentleman’s lawn, and as the time of year was 
December in India it was quite green, At the southern part of the 
largest square the whole of the regiment of European troops were 
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, and the two regiments of native infantry were under arms 
at the northern side. The opening into both squares was very 
wide, and Frank drove very well; so l.e turned the tandem round 
the left, and passed the Queen's regiment with the utmost non. 
chalance ; and holding his horses well in hand, trotted them in front 
the soldiers’ barracks, and round past the native infantry regiment 
into the other square ; and when he had gone through its four sides, 
he returned by ‘the opening, and went past the other sides of the 
square where the troops were paraded, und so on to the road ayain. 
When they reached it he and his companion screamed with 
laughter, and said that as the day was long they would take the 
trap to Digah Farm. So they drove on in the direction of Patna, 
and soon reached the wonderful farm, where an Englishman, a sort 
of gentleman farmer, lived in princely state. He had laid out a 
yast tract of ground in the culture of every sort of European vege. 
tables; he had in his employ a host of native agriculturists whom 
he paid regularly, and governed quite absolutely, frequently punish- 
ing with corporal chastisement, but always having a regard to 
impartiality and justice. 

The survey of the grounds and the dairy, the storehouses, and 
nurseries for plants, the extensive stables and sheds for buffaloes, 
sheep, and gynees, made the farm really well worth a visit. The 
owner drove a very profitable trade by selling his stock to different 
civilians and to military messes, After they had seen all this 
establishment they drove on to Patna; and as the native town had 
no attractions, they went to the Gola at Bankipoor, that large 
building meant for a granary, and mounting its steps looked down 
at the extensive hall. George Byam proposed to his young friend 
after they had seen all that was to be seen, that they should go to 
one of the civilian’s houses, to whom his friends had written for him 
a letter of introduction, and pay him a visit. As they drove from 
one scene to another and admired the groves of large-leaved palms 
and the poppy fields, —two natives, the groom and an assistant, 
constantly either ran along with the vehicle or got up to a seat 
which was behind it when they were tired; and, like the rest of 
their brethren in the country, were profoundly submissive to the 
commands of the great English sahibs, and extremely alert in 
obeying them. George said, that he had never seen this gentle. 
man, that his father lived very far from the man’s, but he said 
that he knew he must have got the letter long ago. The civilian 
had been lately to England and got married; and, he added, he 
Was sure it would be very nice to go and visit him, and to see what 
one of these up-country houses was like. 

“Of course,” said Frank, “let us go by all means;” so they 
get the groom to inquire at one of the native shops where Mr, 
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Mainwaring’s house was, and having ascertained, they drove the 
tandem up through an avenue lined with aloes and geraniums, and 
the palm.trees and towering cocoa-nuts supplied the place of 
the oak or elm. They reached a large house all whose rooms 
were on one floor; and in its spacious verandah all round, 
were. many servants, dressed in the universal white muslin of 
India with turbans and sashes, but all having naked feet; and 
they sat. cross-legged, as the Orientals do when taking their ease, 
and ready at any moment for any call from their master or mistress, 
Bearers.ten or twelve in number, and their palkees with pads ready 
near them for putting on their shoulders; durzees or native tailors, 
with cloths spread before them, either cutting them out or sewing, 
or threading their needles which they held between their toes; 
khidmutghars in faultless white ungurkhas, with their attendant 
hooqu burdars, all being table servants, all having turbans and 
sashes ofa bright coloured pattern. 

‘There was the sirdar or master servant of all of them, who was 
the petty prince of the gang, and rather more feared by the whole 
assembly who waited in the verandah than was the master himself, 
As to the smaller fry of bheeshties or water-carriers, sweepers, and 
chokeydaurs their visits were only temporary. But even those 
who sat there did not half represent the number of attendants. 
There was the washerman and his mates, the kitchen with its 
khansumah and host of cooks, the slaves of the lamp and of the 
stable, and they all naturally were apart in the places where each 
plied his separate avocation. There were also native servants 
called burkandosses and chuprassies, whose business it was to 
announce visitors and go on errands; and one of these with a 
large mace in his hand and a coloured belt, resembling the order of 
the Garter, round his shoulders, when the tandem drove up before 
the verandah, came out and stood with his hands closed, waiting for 
orders of the gentlemen who entered. Byam could muster Hindoo- 
staunee enough to ask if Mr. Mainwaring was at home, and the 
burkandoss answered in the affirmative. Then they stepped into the 
verandah; and then at the door which opened in the centre likes 
French window, were two youthful figures, whose bodies were covered 
from head to foot, with a folding saree or gauze-like cloth, wovenof 
one piece throughout, which gracefully encircled themround. These 
two girls—who, with their very small bare feet.and hands, their forms 
of classic elegance and finely-chiselled features, despite their colour, 
might have been models for any statuary who wished to represent 
the long-robed Thetis or other Grecian damsel—rose and retreated 
to some inner apartment, and the tall burkandoss ushered the 
Gentlemen into a large hall. On its floor was spread a cloth of a 
ghintz patiern ; there were no curtains, and the ceiling was of white 
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cloth, the furniture of baréilly pattetn green and gold, and an 
ottoman in its centre beneath where the vast waving punkah was 
ready to be pulled when it was wanted. The two long-robed 
waiting-maids disappeared to announce to their young mistress the 
news of the arrival, and the burkandoss told the master of it. But 
pefore he could enter to receive his guests he was summoned to 
attend the mistress, who, with her limited knowledge of the 
native language, could not understand the description given by 
the waiting-maids, and so his aid was required as a translator—and 
one-ofthe maids, much envied by her partner, was signalled to speak, 
and she said, “ that a lofty ruth borne by two horses fleeter than 
boorrak, drove to the excelletit mansion of his hightiess ; and two 
youthful fair.skinned champions stepped outof it. And they were 
both noble youths, and one of them had eyes brighter than the 
jewels of jiamsheed, and hair like the hyacinth in clusters, and they 
were both clothed in red, such as feringhee lords of war usually 
wear.’’ So Mrs. Mainwaring told her husband not to wait, but go 
in and speak to them, When he left her she rose and walked over 
toa cheval-glass in which she looked at herself again and again 

Certainly few glasses could reflect more beautiful features. Her long 
Grecian nose, short upper lip, bright beaming eyes and arched 
eyebrows; her neck, forehead, and bust of a fairness, which few but 
Britain’s daughters could boast of; her luxuriant hair of the true 
chestnut-colour which Rosamond prized ; her lithe figure was much 
above the average height—if you blame her for her idle vanity, it 
must still be recollected that she had more excuse for it than most 
of her sisterhood in England have. For, however much the judges, 
magistrates, and magnates of the land in India are occupied during 
the daytime, the ladies there are really wholly without employ- 
ment. Even though they should be musical, few care to practise 
where no audience is listening. Ordering of the dinner the native 
khansunmah is found to manage much better if left to himself; in the 
sewing of any sort of cloth or other needlework, the durzee is far more 
skilled than the most neat-handed of seamstresses. So this lady- 
was really very much left for resources to any novels, which, 
few and far between, reached the station in boxes from Calcutta. 
There were two or three other families which lived some distance 
from them, all in the Civil Service, and in the Military Service the 
officers dwelt in the cantonments several miles away; and their 
mutual visits were not very frequent, and she had not been more 
thana few weeks here, and scarcely yet found herself at home in 
India. Fortunately for her, her husband's office was near the 
house, for she was constantly sending for him to explain to her the 
Meaning of what the natives said, or when the bisattees, those 
ubiquitous pediars, the constant visitors to the English in India, 
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came with their boxes of wares and displayed them on the carpet, 
opening out every sort of fancy cloth which can be found in the 
Eastern markets, she used to send for him to ascertain their 
prices, and there was no one else she could trust; but in the 
paucity of occupation she was gradually acquiring a colloquial 
knowledge of the language. She now waited for him with im. 
patient curiosity to come back and to inform her as to the visitors, 
of whom the ayah had given such a vague description. She did 
not wait very long, for Mainwaring having gone into the sitting- 
room and seen George Byam and his friend, soon entered into 
conversation, and said “ that he felt happy in meeting a son of such 
an old friend as Mr. Byam was, and hoped that he was going to stay 
sometime.” 





MARCH. 


M axkce dust, they say, is worth its weight in gold, 
A peck will pay the ransom of a king. 

R elentless winds now blight the early buds,— 

C ruel yet kind, as when the young die soon ; 

H eav’n spares those yet who have their work to do. 


M. A. BaIngEs. 
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SCATTERED ARROWS : 


A NOVELETTE. 
BY SARIETTE PORTMAN, 
Authoress of the “ Widower’s Wooing,” &¢. 


CHAPTER IV.— Continued. 


STRANGE as it may seem, Kate Lascelles was sincerely attached to 
Bathurst. He never made love to her—perhaps that was the reason 
she liked him so much at first; but now she actually hungered for 
a word of affection from him, but none ever came, or was likely to 
come; there were times when she felt this, and how unwomanly it 
was to care for a man who cared nothing for her; at others she 
vowed to herself that he should love her. He was heart whole,— 
what was there to prevent it? She was young, rich, good-looking ; 
she could win love, since Sir Robert loved her so well; Bathurst 
should, some day ; yet when they next met she was icier than ever in 
mannertohim. She felt so much, and showed solittle, that he never 
once guessed or imagined she could love as she loved him, with such 
fervour and such jealousy. She almost hated every woman, young 
and pretty, who spoke to him and, Mrs. Beresford had long been her 
pet aversion. So during dinner Vicomte Hypolite tried in vain to 
extract a word from her; when Lady Nina gave the signal of ad- 
journment to the drawing-room, it was hailed, by some of the party 
at least, with a feeling of decided relief. The half-hour preceding 
the gentlemen’s arrival was passed by the ladies in a state of semi- 
somnolence. Lady Sark and the Duchess, after the first ex- 
change of confidences, became slightly drowsy in their talk, and 
almost nodded their noble heads. Miss Fitzgerald, who never 
exerted her powers of pleasing on her own sex, was content to 
lounge lazily back on a luxurious ottoman, a little apart from the 
others. Miss Lascelles followed her example in a lesser degree ; 
and Lady Nina, though listening, and even repiying to her friend, 
Mrs. Beresford, was far more inclined to reverie than to conver- 
sation. Mrs. Fitzgerald was the only one of the party who was 
wide awake to her own interests as well as with regard to the 
influence of the drowsy god. She was a vain, silly, egotistical 
Woman, and thoroughly common-place; with prominent cheek 
bones and sharp black eyes, which looked through and through 
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you with a hard, cold glitter in them, most unpleasant to the 
person stared at. Staring was her strong point; she boasted of it 

was proud of it, and cultivated it. Beatrice Fitzgerald, with such a 
mother, grew up wilful, vain, and impatient of the slightest con. 
trol, or conventional restraint. She was a fine-looking girl, with 
almond.shaped, languid blue eyes, full red lips, and a profusion 
of fair hair, worn in the extreme of French fashion, and cut short 
on her forehead. In manner, bearing, and “‘ get-up,’’ she was as 
much a Frenchwoman as it was possible to conceive, with all the 
dangerous subtlety of one joined to her English beauty, though 
there was more of languor than vivacity about her. It was not 
often that Mrs. Fitzgerald found herself in such aristocratic prox. 
imity, and she determined to improve the occasion. Her reverence 
for the peerage amounted to idolatry,—a lord could do no wrong 
according to her. The recent peerage conferred on her father—no 
one knew why or for what, save the minister who conferred. it—was 
a source of never-failing congratulation to herself, and of tribulation 
to her friends. ‘‘ My father, Lord Windermere,’’ was the alpha and 
omega of all her tirades. A peer had taken her down to dinner, 
had listened to her stories of that great man, Lord Windermere, 
with apparent interest ; this was well, very well, indeed, for a be. 
ginning, but there was better to follow. Why not attack the 
Duchess herself? Lady Sark she was decidedly afraid of, but her 
grace inspired no such feeling of awe in her bosom, She com- 
menced a vigorous onslaught on Nina’s photograph-book, and 
finding the pretext she wanted in a well-executed vignette of her 
hostess, broke cover by exclaiming— 

“‘ Duchess, isn’t this wonderful, too like?’”” Her grace suddenly 
roused from her gentle doze, stared with unconcealed surprise at 
the disturber of her repose. 

‘* What is it,—did you speak tome ?’’ sheasked. “I beg your 
pardon, I did not catch what you said.”’ 

‘*T was admiring this lovely photo,’’ said her tormentor. 

“Oh, yes—y-es,”’ was the faint reply, and the ducal head again 
sank back. 

Lady Sark, roused by the encounter, short as it was, sat bolt 
upright and honoured Mrs, Fitzgerald with a supercilious look. That 
lady, regardless of her previous awe and conversational failure with 
the Duchess, said while returning the look with interest— 

_ “It wasa great pleasure to me to meet Lord Sark this even- 
a I find he knows my father, Lord Windermere, very well, 
in Lee 

“Does he?’ was the frigid reply ; ““how very odd!” and her 
ladyship left her seat and crossed over to Kate, thus putting au 
end to the unwelcome conve-sation. 
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Soon after this the gentlemen made their appearance and 
created a diversion. The Duchess beckoned Lord Sark to a place 
by her side, and chatted to him with her accustomed volubility ; 
Lord Kettering at once crossed the room to where Beatrice was 
sitting. One glance at his face told her that he had been drinking 
more than was good for him or for her either. She made room for 
him on the ottoman beside her without a word. 

The ¢éte a téte was not wholly unmarked by the assembled guests. 
Lady Sark cast many hawk-like glances in their direction indica- 
tive of disapprobation. The Melroses left early, but the others 
were in no hurry to follow their example; the conversation became 
general, and Kate found an opportunity of saying to Bathurst, 
rather abruptly — 

**T know who ‘ Annie Laurie’ is.’’ 

‘So does every one, I should think,” was the laughing reply; 
‘wasn’t she a Scotch young person (”’ 

“Don’t be absurd! I mean the other Annie Laurie—your 
‘Annie Laurie.’ ”’ 

‘*T never knew I had one,”’ he said, still laughing. 

‘What ?”’ she asked incredulously—“ not Miss Bankes ?”’ 

€Oh, to be sure! so she is: thank you for mentioning it.” 

Kate was stung by his carelessness. 

‘‘T know more than that, Mr. Bathurst,’”’ she said: ‘‘ what did 
you do to Mr. Bankes ?”’ 

“Murdered him,” suggested Beresford. ‘‘So you have heard 
of Bathurst’s adventure, Miss Lascelles? I told him it would be 
sure to find its way into the papers. You were talking about it 
just now,” he added, turning to Sir Robert, ‘‘ Tell Miss Lascelles 
your version.”’ 

‘* Well-er—well-er,”? began Sir Robert ; “they said that poor- 
er, poor-er, poor Bathurst w-w-w-was nearly k-k-k-killed trying to 
stop a r-r-run away horse on which was a g-g-g-g-girl. She must 
have been d-d-d-dashed to pieces, but he caught her in his arms 
and f-f.f-f-fainted; s-s-she, you know, not he. He said, ‘My 
darling Louisa, ]-1-l-l-lean on me,’ and she c-c-cried. Manners saw 
it all, and they drove off in a c-c-c-cab to Ri-Ri-R-Richmond.” 
Everyone was convulsed with laughter at the Baronet’s narration, 
save the narrator himself, who had related Bathurst’s proceedings 
with the most perfect good faith. 

‘This is too bad,” said Bathurst, recovering himself; “ the 
whole thing is a sheer invention from beginning to end. I did 
nothing but put her in a cab.”’ 

“So there was a young lady,’’ said Lady Sark, severely, “ in 
yourarms. Charlie, I am surprised at you.”’ 

“ My dear mother,’’ said Bathurst, ‘‘ there’s nothing to be sur. 
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prised at. I merely helped a young lady to dismount from an 
unmanageable horse she was riding ; the thing lies ina nut-shell— 
do let’s talk of something else.”’ 

“But still,” persisted Lady Sark; “there was a young lady 
with you when Mr. Manners saw you.”’ 

“T told you there was, mother, a girl on a horse; as for 
Manners, he had better mend Ais manners, and not invent things 
about me, or I shall have something to say to him.” 

Lady Sark still looked unconvinced that there was not some. 
thing wrong somewhere. Kate shared her opinion; but the 
author of the tale, poor Sir Robert, looked as he felt, thoroughly 
mystified. 

Lady Nina and Grant had taken but little or no part in the 
previous conversation ; they were nominally looking over her photo. 
graph-book, and Grant cast covetous eyes on some of the photo’s 
therein. Nina standing, Nina sitting, Nina riding, Nina in every 
imaginable attitude. 

‘**T wish you would give me one of these,’’ he said, not at all 
in the tone in which such requests are generally made. There was 
nothing thematter, of course, in his way of making it; Nina felt this, 
and was provoked with herself for feeling it. People were always 
asking her for her photograph. Why couldn’t she give Maurice 
one without another thought. She answered, however, carelessly 
enough. 

** Perhaps I can find you one, some day; but J must go and do 
a little duty talk to Mrs. Fitzgerald. You see she has talked Mr. 
Harcourt to sleep,’’ which was quite true; that gentleman had 
intended resuming his flirtation with Beatrice, but seeing her so 
deep in conversation with his host, he turned his attention to her 
mother, and found some little satisfaction in listening to the praises 
of the beautiful Miss Fitzgerald, which her fond mother was ever 
ready to sing, more especially to wealthy young men, as she knew 
Mr. Harcourt to be; but when by degrees she diverged from the 
main subject, and began to descant on her favourite theme, the 
“ Windermere Family,’’ his attention first flagged, and ultimately 
died a natural death. As the party was breaking up Lord Ketter- 
ing observed nonchalently to Grant— 

‘I suppose I shall find you at the club, presently; I will give 
you your revenge at ecarte if you like ?”’ 

“All right !’’ returned Maurice; ‘‘ Bathurst andI are going 
there now ;”” and the two left the house together, and strolled out 
into the cool summer night. 

Few subjects have been worn so thoroughly threadbare as the 
Derby, and the attempt to inspire the slightest dash of novelty into 
the description of it would be a task of Herculean difficulty. 
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Where the people come from, and how they come, are matters 
equally hard to conjecture, and out of our province altogether; but 
we doubt whether somany of the million were ever present from the 
metropolis,as on this particular day. Most of the membersof the club 
before mentioned with whom this story has anything to do, travelled 
down to Epsom by special train from Waterloo Station. The scene 
was comparatively a new one to Maurice Grant after his five years’ 
absence from England; still, as he remarked to Bathurst, things were 
pretty much the same as he had left them. The hill bore all the 
appearance of a monster fair, and the senseless mania, which has 
become so common with a certain class, of wearing dolls ‘* feathers ”’ 
and false noses, was indulged in toJan unlimited extent. Fortune- 
tellers and wandering minstrels swarmed in shoals round the car- 
riages; the serried masses stood in deep and unbroken lines, except 
where the course was intercepted by the furze, from start to finish, 
all eager and excited, in anticipation of the coming race. 

Lord Kettering and his party occupied a box, and were all more 
or less interested in the great event of the day, especially Beresford, 
who looked anxious and worried. 

“ Have you taken my advice ?’’ asked Lord Kettering; ‘‘ and 
backed the favourite.’’ 

‘*'No, indeed,’’ retorted Beresford; ‘‘I, like every one else, 
was on your mare—she carried all the money. I never heard such 
a yell of rage and disappointment as when the numbers went up, 
and No. 7 was missing. They called you everything but a 
gentleman, which don’t matter to you, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“Not a bit!’’ was the impatient reply; and the whole 
party soon afterwards proceeded—armed with tickets of ad- 
mission—to ‘Tod Heatley’s stand to luncheon, and then re- 
turned to their box to view the race. As the moment drew nigh 
the excitement increased in intensity, and was raised to the 
highest pitch when the flag fell at the third attempt at a start, 
the next two minutes and forty-four seconds deciding the fate of 
fortunes, Prime Minister winning the race by half-a-length. The 
great event over, visitors by thousands retired from the scene of 
action, disgusted, satisfied, or rejoicing, as the case might be. 
Among the former division were the backers of Lord Kettering’s 
mare, Moonbeam, and their name was ‘‘legion.’’ Several were 
hit very hard indeed, Beresford and Charlie Bathurst among the 
number. The Vicomte de Sans-souci, also, to judge from his 
Manner and conversation, was a considerable loser. The triumphant 
division was represented (not by the Ducal owner of the winner ; 
he had been a worshipper at Moonbeam’s shrine, and looked upon 
his own as a second-rate animal), but by Lord Kettering, who, now 
the race was over, made no concealment of having been on the 
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winner to the amount of several thousands, and was in uproarious, 
spirits on the homeward journey. 


“T often think this life of ours 

Is something like a race; | 

They seldom win who make the running — 
Nothing kills like pace 

The horse that’s quickest at the start 
Is seldom good to stay ; 

So it’s just as well to take things 
In a quiet sort of way.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


“She was a little less than kin, and 
Rather more than kind.” 


“ Yet while the rivers seek the sea, 
And while the young stars shine ; 
No woman’s love shall light on thee, 
No woman’s heart be thine.” 


‘¢ ANOTHER letter from her,’’ said Maurice Grant, as his eye 
carelessly travelled over a heap of missives awaiting him on his 
breakfast-table the morning after the Derby. He took up a large 
square envelope with the deepest of black borders, and a curious 
monogram of I.M.G. on its seal. The hand - writing was large 
and bold; the contents were these— 


Fernleigh, May 29th. 

My Dear Mavrice,—How cruel you are not to answer any of my 
letters! I was looking forward to seeing you again. I thought we should be 
such great friends ; but you are so unforgiving. I have made up my mind to 
leave Fernleigh at once, so as not to keep you away from your own home; 
but before I go it is absolutely necessary that I should see you on business. 
In your present frame of mind and ill-feeling towards me you will naturally 
misconstrue all my actions. I therefore wish for your sanction before remov- 


ing many valuable gifts of my late husband. Will you name an early day 
for your visit, as there is much to be arranged ? 


Yours always, 
ISABEL. 


“She has become very squeamish all of a sudden,’ thought 
Maurice, as he refolded the letter ; “ why can’t she take away what 
she likes without reference to me ?—Since she puts it on business 
grounds I may as well run down, and the sooner the better. I'll 
go this afternoon,’’ and ringing for his servant, the man received 
orders to telegraph at once to Feruleigh for a dog-cart to be in 
waiting at the Watford Station to meet the 2.24 train. This done 
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he strolled into the Burlington Arcade, and came upon Beresford 
and the juvenile Cissy. 

‘‘She was inspecting the bonnets at a certain window with 
mature taste and critical eye. Seemingly, very few met with her 
approbation. 

“ Maurice !’’ she cried, for he was her last new favourite, ‘* do 
you want to buy a bonnet for anyone? because, if you do, you 
musn’t come here for it—I think. Look at that hideous one! 
isn’t it horrid ?”’ 

“T don’t think I am much ofa judge of bonnets, Cissy,’’ he 
answered; “but you are, I know, so I bow to your superior 
judgment.’ 

Maurice had conceived a great liking for the little girl, and her 
grown-up ways amused him as much as they surprised him. There 
was nothing old-fashioned about Cissy ; on the contrary, she 
was original, bright, and clever, but a perfect reflex of the men 
and women around her, and withal very companionable and love. 
able. She had taken a prodigious fancy to Maurice, and admired 
him openly and frankly, often to his no small confusion. She 
scolded and petted him by turns, and often regretted, in her childish 
moments, that ‘‘ dear, darling Maurice was not a little boy to play 
with !”” 

“ How are you, Beresford—admiring the bonnet, too ?”’ inquired 
Maurice. 

“Oh, I’m altogether knocked out,’’ he answered, rather 
gloomily,—“‘ up the tallest of trees ;—don’t know which way to 
turn, and that’s the truth !’’ 

“Come and see me to-morrow,” said Maurice, “ after breakfast. 
Now, I see I must be off, if I mean to catch the 1.45 train. ; I am 
going down to Fernleigh for a couple of hours.”’ 

“ How jolly!” cried Cissy ; ‘‘ dv take me with you—TI should so 
like it,—do, dear Maurice, will you? May I go, papy ?’’ she asked. 

‘Tf I were you, Cis., I should wait till I was invited, and not 
jump down a fellow’s throat in the way you are doing.” 

Here Maurice interposed. 

‘*T should like her to go with me very much, if you don’t 
mind. Tell Mrs. Beresford ]’ll take the greatest care of her.”’ 

“You won’t find Cis.in the way,’’ saidSBeresford ; “ take her, 
old fellow, if you like.”’ 

So Maurice hurried her into a cab, and bade the man drive to 
Euston Square 

‘T’m awfully hot !’’ said Cissy, when the train had proceeded a 
little distance ; ‘‘ I shall take off my hat.” 

Suiting the action to the word, she tossed it on the opposite 
seat, and impatiently shovk out her wavy, golden hair. 
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“J wish my hair was as short as yours, Maurice; but | 
shouldn’t like to have it curled up every night as you do, though 
it does look so awfully nice !’’ 

“Why, you don’t believe that, Cissy?’ retorted he, much 
amused ; “ what a horrible idea !”’ 

“ Does it grow like that ?’’ she asked, opening her pretty blue 
eyes to their full extent. ‘‘ You do surprise me! and now I envy 
you more than ever. How long shall we be getting to Watford? 
Is it far from your place? What are you going to do there? Why 
have you never been to see it before since you came home, and 
taken me with you? Are there any strawberries ripe? May I get 
some flowers for mother ?—she is so fond of them, and so am J, 
Are we going to walk to Fernleigh ?—Now it’s your turn: speak 
away |” 

**You talk so fast, Cissy, I can’t pretend to keep pace with 
you. This is the next station to Watford. The dog-cart will meet 
us,—will that suit you 2” 

“ Capital! Dear old Maurice, it is so kind of you to bring me! 
Have you got a pony 2” 

‘* IT think so; but he is as old as the hills. Oh, here we are!” 
he exclaimed, as the train slackened its speed. 

The Fernleigh coachman was not a little amazed to see his 
master hand a tall little lady from the railway-carriage and into the 
dog-cart beside him ; and using the privilege of Jong servitude he 
began— 

“I’m afraid little Miss won’t find the’ dog-cart very comfort- 
able, Mr. Maurice; but dog-cart was writ in the message as plain 
as plain—there weren’t no mistaking of it !’’ 

“You are very comfortable, are you not, Cissy?’ said 
Maurice, looking kindly down at her. 

** Quite perfect, thanks !’’ she rejoined. 

“Does Mrs. Grant know I’m expected to-day, Stephens?’ 
asked he, of the coachman. . 

‘* No, sit; she was out riding when the message came, and the 
butler said she wouldn’t be back till pretty nigh five o’clock.’’ 

“Is everybody pretty well at the old place ?’’ kindly inquired 
Maurice. 

‘* Thank you, sir! we all has our health pretty tolerable. There 
is them as has the rheumatics in their joints,’’ he added, reflec- 
tively, ‘*and we ain’t as young as we was when you went away, 
Mr. Maurice ; and I make so bold as to hope that you are coming 
amongst us again. We do miss the old squire right badly. There’s 
no pleasing of the missus,”’ he added, under his breath, ‘‘ She's 
that particular and close in her ways,” 
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Maurice did not ‘encourage him to pursue this theme, but 
began questioning him on other subjects. 

By this time they were bowling through Fernleigh Park, which 
was a very fine one, with its magnificent timber and large sheets 
of ornamental water. The house was a strictly modern one, built 
with every appliance for convenience and luxury, and had a 
southern aspect, with French windows leading on to the terrace. 

As the wheels of the dog-cart -grated on the gravel before the 
front entrance, Maurice perceived that he was to be welcomed with 
an“ovation from the old servants, who had known him when a boy. 
He shook hands with all, and said a kind word to each, and then 
with Cissy repaired to the dining-room. 

“We must have some luncheon,’’ he said. ‘‘ How quiet you 
have been all this time! I am afraid you are tired and hungry.” 

“Oh, no: I wish the drive had been longer,’’ she said, as she 
took her seat beside him at the luncheon.-table. ‘ Are these 
pictures of all your relatives?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Which was your 
father ?’’ 

“That one,’ he said; “don’t you think he’s very like me ¢” 

‘Yes; but his hair doesn’t curl, and where’s his beard ?”’ 

She laughed and chatted merrily to him during luncheon ; but 
he was thoughtful and pre-occupied. His mind travelled back to 
the days of his boyhood and early manhood passed in this very 
house with the kindest of uncles—almost a second father—gone 
without a word of explanation or forgiveness between them. 

Cissy broke in upon his meditations, and begged him to come 
out and show her the grounds. 

After walking about with her for some time, he told her she 
must amuse herself for the present, while he attended to some 
business. 

First, he had a long interview with his steward in the library, 
which was satisfactory to both parties. Things were going on very 
well at Fernleigh, in spite of the death of one master and the 
absence of the other, though it was evident that Mrs. Grant was as 
unpopular with the steward as with the coachman. 

When Maurice had dismissed the man, he proceeded to examine 
his late uncle’s papers—a very easy task, as they were all neatly 
laid out and docketed, ready to refer to. ‘The first thing that 
caught his eye was an unfinished letter, and as he took it up, he 
saw it was addressed to himself, and ran as follows— 


“My Dear Mavrice,—I was both angry and vexed at your conduct on 
my marriage. 1 thought you ungrateful and mercenary; now that I under- 
stand the motive that actuated you, I ask you to forgive me. 

_ “Tt matters not how my eyes have been opened—the knowledge is a very 
painful truth to me, my dear boy. It is hard that I, who loved you as a son, 
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should have been the one to stand between you and happiness. I am thankful 
I have no child to come between you and the property,—things are bad 
enough as they are. If you feel when you get this letter that you can return 
to England, I hope you will do so—it is my greatest wish to see you again, 
You can't think how I blame myself for so hastily refusing my consent to 
your marriage, and for my sternness in forbidding you to recur to the sub- 
ject. If I had only heard her name all would have been different ; but you 
were so young and I had other views for you, and did so hope that my old 
friend Edward Lascelles’ niece, little Nina, might have been your wife some 
day——” 


Here the letter ended abruptly. 

Maurice Grant started with surprise, and read the last para. 
graph over twice. Attracted by a slight noise in the room he 
looked up, and standing just within the open window was Isabel 
Grant, the woman he had so much cause to hate. 

Dressed in one of Poole’s perfect-fitting riding-habits, her full, 
lissome figure was displayed to great advantage. She was above 
the middle height, but looked taller than she really was. Her blue. 
black hair was gathered up in large plaits, according to the pre- 
vailing fashion, under a chimney-pot hat. She was looking at 
Maurice with those fascinating, lustrous eyes, that he had so 
often likened to emeralds—so changeable and so varied in their 
hue, shaded by their long lashes. There was very much of the 
South in her dark beauty and rich brunette complexion, and as 
her physique, so her morale :— 





“The woman that now met unshrinking his gaze, 
Seemed to bask in the silent but sumptuous blaze 
Of that soft second summer, more ripe than the first, 
Which returns when the bud to the blossom hath burst.” 


At thirty she was very much what she had been at five-and- 
twenty, when she first knew Maurice,—a splendid woman. No man 
could long remain indifferent to the charm of her beauty. 

But there was no admiration in Maurice’s eyes as they met 
hers,—only a look of surprise as he rose and bowed to her. 

“How d’ye do, Mrs. Grant ?’’ he said, without attempting to 
approach her where she stood. ‘“ You see I have obeyed your 
summons, though it was quite unnecessary; you have my pet- 
mission to take away everything you consider your own.’ 

It was thus he spoke to the woman he had once so passionately 
ioved. After such a parting as theirs, this was their meeting; for 
she had returned his love after a fashion, though she had sacti- 
ficed him to her ambition. She longed for wealth, and he was 
dependant on his uncle, who would not hear of his engagement to 
a portionless girl at present; but the fond lovers swore eternal 
constancy, Maurice feeling sure of gaining his uncle’s consent 
. eventually. In the meantime the faithless Isabel made the 
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acquaintance of the elder Mr. Grant, who, ignorant of his nephew's 
claims on that peerless beauty, fell over head and ears in love with 
her, as the veriest boy of twenty. Sho was a woman calculated 
to fascinate any man, be he what age he would. She was too 
cunning to tell him of her previous acquaintance with Maurice 
and actual engagement to him. She was a second Imogene— 


His palace, his castle, his spacious domain, 
So bewildered her heart, sv light and so vain, 
That his bride she consented to be.” 


The courtship lasted only three weeks, and Isabel extracted a 
promise of secrecy from her lover until the marriage was over. He 
gave it, it must be owned, not unwillingly. He felt the subject 
would be an awkward one to broach to his nephew, whom he had 
brought up as his heir; and though he meant to provide for him 
handsomely, still it was not the same thing. At any rate, he 
would put off the announcment as long as he could. 

Isabel dreaded a meeting between her two lovers beyond any- 
thing, and kept unceasing watch over the senior Mr. Grant. 
Maurice was at this time at Cambridge, reading hard for his degree, 
and the news of his uncle’s marriage first reached him through the 
newspapers. He at once hurried abroad, feeling that to meet his 
uncle just then would be impossible; and he did not return till 
some time after his uncle’s death. He had avoided going down to 
Fernleigh as long as possible—he had no wish to renew his inti- 
macy with Isabel Grant. The old love had died out long ago. 


“ Laurel is green for a season, 
And love is sweet for a day ; 
But love grows bitter with treason, 
And laurel outlives not May,” 


and was replaced by a feeling of contemptuous indifference. It was 
not so with her. In marrying Mr. Grant the elder, she did not 
bind herself to forget Mr. Grant the younger. She cherished every 
memento of the past,—his picture, his hair, his little tokens, and, 
above all, the passionate letters he had addressed to her. These 
she had read and re-read till she knew every line of them by heart. 
Common sense sometimes whispered that Maurice could he nothing 
to her now. But such was the perversity of her nature, that 
the more the unwelcome truth obtruded itself on her notice, the 
fiercer she drove it from her. 

When Maurice returned to England and she was free, she 
fondly hoped to resume her sway over him: she told herself she 
merely wished for a “ Platonic friendship ”’ with the handsome 
Maurice. Her letters to him remained unanswered, and it 
dawned upon her at last that perhaps he had shaken off her 
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fetters, and was a free man—or worse, that he had formed other ties, 
Both thoughts troubled her exceedingly. She would write onc, 
more, and this time her letter should be a strictly business one, 
All men, she knew, were amenable to business. Her calculation 
was a just one—he had answered her letter in person ; here he was 
before her sooner than she expected. 

She advanced swiftly to where he stood, holding out her hand, 

“Dear Maurice,’’ she said, ‘‘ you won’t refuse to shake hands 
with me, after such an absence? I can’t talk about business just 
yet. I’m so glad to see you !”’ 

He barely touched the tips of her slender fingers, or noticed the 
passionate pleading look in her glorious eyes, 


“ Eyes coloured like a water-flower, 
And deeper than the green sea’s glass ; 
Eyes that remember one sweet hour,— 
In vain we swore it should not pass.” 


“Oh, Maurice,” she went on, “I have so longed to see you, to 
ask you to forgive me, to hear your dear voice again. Won’t you 
speak to me? can’t you understand how much I have suffered, and 
how, in spite of all, I have Joved you always—so very dearly ? You 
do believe me—don’t you, Maurice ?’’ 

“T never doubt a lady,’ was the cool rejoinder; ‘‘ but I hope 
you have slightly exaggerated the state of your affections.’ 

** Don’t speak to me like this, Maurice !’’ she cried, in growing 
excitement. “Have you forgotten how you loved me once t— 
think how happy we were,—be generous, and forgive me !”’ 

“My dear Mrs. Grant, make your mind perfectly easy on the 
subject of my forgiveness—you have had it long ago. I feel that, 
unwillingly, you have done me a great service. I don’t know but 
what I'm rather obliged to you than not!’ 

The colour rose in Isabel’s face, her bosom heaved with sup- 
pressed emotion, her eves flashed with almost a lurid light as she 
drew nearer to him and laid her hand on his arm— 

** Maurice, how hard, how cruel you are! What has chanyed 
your love like this? Don’t you see how you torture me? Be your 
own dear, loving self again! Don’t turn away like that, Maurice. 
Oh, Maurice, have pity on me! What have I done that you should 
hate meso? J would kneel to you for one look—one word !”’ 

For one moment he lost the tone of calm politeness he had 
hitherto maintained, as he asked— 

“ What have you done !—little enough in your eyes, no doubt. 
Do I look like a man to be the dupe of your clever acting a second 
time? You seem to forget you are my uncle’s widow—my aunt /” 
he added, in cold, cutting accents, as he shook himself free of her 
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detaining hand. “TI have some little respect for his memory, if you 
have none. Even if I loved you, your own hand has placed the 
barrier between us. As it is, you are less than the veriest stranger 
to me! When I spoke of your having done me perhaps a service, I 
was not thinking of you, but an angel who—but never mind !”’ 

He had hit her hard this time; she recoiled a step as if from a 
blow—she turned white to the lips, as she sank into a chair with- 
out a word. 

He was surprised at the real emotion she displayed, This was 
not acting, he thought. His tone was more gentle, as he said— 

~**T came down to see you on business, not to talk of the past. 
I have been betrayed into saying more than I intended. For the 
last time,’’ he added. 

She scarcely heard him—her mind was dwelling on his last 
words, which sounded to her as a death knell. 

“ Now I understand your coldness!’ she said. ‘* Who has 
dared to come between you and me ?”’ 

“T am tired of these heroics, Mrs. Grant. I have only five 
minutes before I must be off to catch the train—what is it you 
want me to do ?’’ 

She tried to collect herself; but only said— 

“At least, we part friends ?”’ 

“‘Of course we do,” he said, carelessly ; and stepping to the 
window, he beckoned to Cissy, who was playing in the garden, to 
jomhim. ‘* This is Cissy Beresford,’’ he said, as she came towards 
them ; “ you know her father, don’t you ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes,”’ said Cissy ; ‘‘ papa knows Mrs. Grant very well. 
Don’t you remember us at Brighton ?”’ 

Cissy never forgot a face she had once seen, and Mrs. Grant’s 
Was not one to be easily forgotten. 

She was nearly herself again by this time ; and as she followed 
them into the hall, to see them start, she said one or two caressing 
words to Cissy, but never once looked at Maurice. 

She stood at the door till the dog-cart was out of sight ; then, 
re-entering the house, slowly went upstairs to exchange her habit 
for a cool muslin dress. That done, she dismissed her maid, and 
sat herself down to think out her interview. 

She felt crushed and humbled ;—for once she had spoken the 
truth—she had sued for his love, and he had scorned her. She had 
made a fool of herself—if he had loved her it would not have been 
80; now she was ridiculous in her own eyes ;—worse still, in his 
also, She did not rant or rave, or tear her hair, or talk out loud, 
with only herself for audience ; but she thought long and deeply, and 
Pondered who the woman could be that he had called an angel ;— 
she hated her already. Let her but discover the name of her uncon. 
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scious rival, and sbe would, she vowed, make her feel and suffer 
some of the torture she was now enduring. 

Isabel was not a woman to stick at trifles; she gave the rein to 
her impetuous will without the smallest attempt at self-control, or 
counting the cost to herself or others. 

‘*T will make Nina Kettering ask me to stay with her,” she 
thought. “She is a good little soul, and may be very useful.” 
She smiled to herself as she remembered her own flirtation with 
Lord Kettering. ‘ How mad he was about me then--only three 
months a wife,—and such a splendid future within my grasp !’’ 

She apparently forgot, that if her noble lover was deeply in 
love, he was also deeply in debt, and that a marriage with a bank. 
rupt peer was not such a good investment as a marriage with a 
wealthy commoner, ‘‘ though distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” 

In spite of herself, Isabel’s thoughts were centred on Maurice 
Grant more than ever this evening. ‘* What was she like,”’ she 
wondered, “ this woman who had won his love away from her ?’’ as 
she phrased it. ‘“ Was he going to bring her to Fernleigh as his 
wife? That should never be!’’ she vowed; lost to her he might 
be; but ifso, no other woman should be his wife, and rejoice in 
his love, while she was alive to prevent it!’’ At last she rose, and 
began her letter to Lady Nina Kettering— 


Fernleigh, 29th May. 

My Daruine Niva,—A thousand thanks for your letter! I should 
like, of all things, to go with you to Ascot; but I’m afraid I ought not to 
spend anything just now that I can pessibly help. My husband, as you know, 
left everything away from me to his nephew, except a very small jointure. I 
shall have to look out for some tiny house in London ; in the meantime, I 
suppose I must go to an hotel for a few days—a thing I particularly dislike 
doing wt this time of the year, as they are so ruinous. I shall be in town early 
on Monday. May I come to luncheon with you, darling, while my maid tries 
to find me some rooms? I shall be so pleased to see you again, and hope you 
will let me be with you sometimes. I should so enjoy a quiet chat with you 
—I have so much to talk over, and ask your advice about. I was in hopes my 
poor husband’s nephew would have been a kind friend to me (who stand so 
much in need of one) ; but I’m afraid he is very selfish—so many men are, | 
think. I am going to send a few pretty things of mine to Tilbury’s till I can 
find a little home for myself. I’m afraid I have written you a very egotistical 
letter, darling ; but grief is so selfish and all-absorbing. 1 quite agree with 
you, that I ought to rouse myself, and try and go out a little, —it will do me 
so much good to be with you. 

With fondest love, believe me yours ever, 


ISABEL. 
Kind regards to dear Lord Kettering. I hope he is quite well. 


This letter was a masterpiece of diplomacy and clever invention ; 
- but Mrs, Grant was an adept at this sort of thing. Looking out for 
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the main chance was the guiding rule of her life and conduct. 
Nina was particularly generous and kind-hearted ; her friend knew 
this, and traded upon it to her own advantage. ‘This ‘ very small 
jointure ’” was, in reality, over £2000 a.year. The “few pretty 
things,” she alluded to were nearly all the objects of vertu that the 
house contained, and were extremely valuable. 

Isabel sealed and directed;this precious missive, and despatched 
it by the nine-o’clock post, feeling pretty certain it would bring 
forth the desired effect. The events of the day had by no means 
spoiled her usually good appetite. She thoroughly enjoyed her 
well.cooked little dinner and bottle of Lafitte, and afterwards regaled 
herself with the choicest of cigarettes. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“RAISING THE WIND.” 


“ Go, presently, inquire, and so will I, 
Where money is; and I no question make, 
To have it of my trust, or for my sake.” 


“T have not a doubt I shall rout every lout, 
’Ere you whisper ‘Jack Robinson,’ cut them all out ; 


had 


Surmount every barrier,—marry her, carry her ! 


Vicomre Hyponite DE Sans.souct had invited himself to 
breakfast with his dear friend, Sir Robert Brooke, at his chambers 
in St. James’s Street, on this particular morning, and appeared at 
11 a.m., ‘‘ mis-a-ravir,” as he would have told you. 

The friendship between these two young men was of rather 
sudden growth, and quite a one-sided affair, the Vicomte making 
all the running, to the no small surprise of the other. 

‘*T can’t-er, can’t-er think why that 1-1-1-little Frenchman is 
always following me about. I might be a b-b-b-b-beautiful girl,”’ 
he observed to Charlie Bathurst, on one occasion, “ by the way he 
makes up to me !’’ 

‘Well, I’m afraid you’re not that,’ was the laughing reply. 
“At s only his way. He’ll kiss you on both cheeks some day,— 
how would you like that ?’’ 

“T wouldn’t-er—-I wouldn’t-er stand it. It’s a b-b-beastly 
fashion !—h-h-h-horrid !’’ was the rejoinder. 

“ Bon jour, mon cher Sir Brooke !’’ said the Vicomte, seizing his 
friend’s hand with great empressement, ‘* Comment ga va. How 
it go?” 

“All right! Fall to and have some b-b-b-breakfast. H-h-h- 
help yourself. There’s-er, there’s-er d-d-d-devilled kidneys, b-b-b-. 


broil fowl, omeletie, and cold things.”’ 
. 
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‘‘ Hélas, mon cher! you are vary good, and the viands are vary 
good; but Iam bad—so bad,—what you call smashed—you call 
broke! I shall not eat.’’ Yet he helped himself to a plateful of 
broil as he spoke, and his talking in nowise impeded the business of 
the table. 

‘« What's the matter ?’’ asked Brooke carelessly—for, if truth 
must be told, he did not attach much importance to the French. 
man’s lamentations. 

“Ah! mon cher, do you not know dat I am ruined? My 
chateau in Languedoc must go! my hotel in Paris must go!” 
The Vicomte conveniently forgot that these relics of former 
splendour had long passed out of his father’s possession, and had 
never been in his own. His castles were castles in Spain; but his 
belief in§ their reality was genuine, though they only existed in his 
imagination. He quite loved them, and referred to them with 
pride. ‘The baronet was aware of the locality of these possessions— 
so, indeed, were most of his friends; but they encouraged him to 
ride his hobby to his heart’s content, and often trotted him out for 
their amusement. “I tink I must go myself. Tiens! what would 
you say, my friend, if I told you dat I must make de breeze by 
Monday for Tattersall. Fifteen hundred pound I have lost, and 
where shall I get him?’ 

‘* Make de breeze? You mean r-r-r-r-raise the w-w-w-wind ! 
W.w-w-what a f-f-fellow you are for slang !’’ said Brooke. 

“ Yes, my friend, I like him vary much; but as I was telling, 
I have a boon to ask you (he pronounced it bone); I ask you 
because you are my dear friend, for whom I have the most high 
consideration. I would pray you to take ajump for me. I will go 
first on de paper, and you shall jump up behind me—what you call 
do de bill,—you comprehend, mon cher ?”’ 

“P-p.p-perfectly. Y-y-y-you want me to help to b-b-b.borrow 
some money. I-[.[ don’t like b-b-b-bills.”’ 

The baronet, though a good-natured young man in the main, 
had no wish to involve himself in any pecuniary difficulty fora 
man of whom he knew so very little, and who was not very likely 
to repay him. Though a rich man, £1500 was no trifle in his 
eyes ; on the contrary, he thought ii a very cool request. Had he 
been a poor man he would probably have done a bill for double the 
amount without a thought of how he was to meet it, believing it 
would come right some how—fall from the skies, perhaps. Butas 
it was, he hesitated and looked annoyed. 

** You are right—quite right !’’ said the Vicomte. ‘‘ You shall 
lend me the money what way you please. I will give you my 
parole de gentilhomme to repay you and the interest in three 
months, You would ask ‘comment?’ It is quite simple. I shall 
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marry myself directly; the lady is all found, tout trouvé, une belle 
nne, ma foi. And rech—ah, how rech! What sav you now? 
You will lend—n’est pas !’’ 

This rather altered the state of the case. If the Vicomte was 

ing to marry a girl with money, the risk was considerably less. 

“Oh, mem.m.emarry? This is rather s-s.s.sudden, isn’t it? 
What's her name? Miss Fitzgerald hasn't a p.p-p.penny—you 
can't m-m.m.-mean her ?”’ 

‘ Hélas! no, my friend. Dat divine, beautiful creature has 
my heart and my soul, and I would die for her; but I could not 
ask her to take my life !|”’ 

“].].I-L should think not! You don't want her to k.k-k-kill 
you! H-h.have a cigar—if you w-w-w-won’'t have anything 
more.’’ 

The Vicomte took one, and smoked a minute or two in silence, 
and then resumed— 

“Tam a sacrifice. I give my name, my chateau, my hotel, 
myself, to a cold daughter of Albion! who never laugh with me, 
who is an image !|—a statue! She shall be the Vicomtesse Sans. 
souci, She name herself Mess Catherine Lascelles.’’ 

Sir Robert started violently, rose from his chair, and said, in a 
tone of great irritation— 

“This is absurd! I-I.1-I must beg you not to b-b-b-bring her 
n-n-n-name into this discussion. It is the 1-]-l-last thing she would 
like, or that 1-I-I can p-p-p-permit.’’ Thereupon he re-seated 
himself, and looked hard at the Vicomte. 

“Comment done! Comme vous y allez/ What I say that you 
not like? You say, ‘How you call your wife?’ I say, ‘ Mess 
Lascelles.’ You say, ‘No!’ I cannot comprehend. I lose myself 
im it }’’ 

Brooke was somewhat staggered by the Frenchman’s coolness. 
His tone was less assured than before, as he asked— 

“Am I to understand that you have proposed and been 
accepted by Miss Lascelle ?”’ 

‘* Par toute au fait! not quite; but I have it in my mind. [ 
am sure of myself. I am like ce grand Cmwsar—I come, I see, I 
conquer. She have a long purse—I have no purse,—I must marry 
myself. Ah! if la belle Fitzgerald was de golden calf, how well could 
I worship her! I could trow myself at her feet! I could saya thou- 
sand extravagance—she inspire me! But I turn aside! I say, 
‘Hypolite, mon cher, you must sell yourself—Miss Laseelle will 
vuy you. You are bel homme, ma foi, fear nothing—va ! ”’ 

There was something ridiculous in the Frenchman’s fatuity. 
He spoke of himself with the admiration he might have displayed 

& much-valued absent friend. Here he was, telling his friend 
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that he was “ bel homme’’’ with an enviable simplicity and absence 
of self.consciousness. If an Englishman had paid himself a similar 
compliment, his friend would have thought him unsufferably con. 
ceited, and a confounded ass; but this is one of the privileges of 
the French nation—they may admire themselves, and they do it 
pretty freely. ) . 

Sir Robert Brooke, in spite of himself, was immensely relieved, 
His love was so timid, so little self-asserting, he was always fearing 
a rival where no rival existed, save in his own imagination. He 
was under the spell, and fancied that Miss Lascelles appeared to 
others as she did to him—‘‘a g-g-g-glorious, p-p-p-peerless girl ! 
t-t-t-too good for any one !” 

This is not an uncommon phase in the lives of men and women 
similarly situated. We have all been hyperbolical in our time, and 
this is de régle according to Bacon, who says, ‘‘ speaking in a per- 
petual hyperbole is comely in nothing but in love.’’ .But as the 
gentleman in the song tells us— 

“ Of all the most egregious bores, 
The greatest bore I know 
Is to have a have a friend who’s lost his heart 
A short time ago.” 

The reaction of feeling was so great from despair to renewed 
hope in the mind of this self-depreciatory wooer, that he felt quite 
a glow of gratitude towards the Vicomte. 

“T b-b-b-beg your pardon for shutting you up so,”’ he said; 
“Jet us talk about the money. I shall be very happy to 1-I1-1-let 
youhave it. I-J-I haven’t got it just now; b-b-b-but my banker 
will let me have it at f-f-f-five per cent. I scarcely ever 0-0-0-over- 
draw them. And, pray, d-d-d-don’t be in a hurry to p-p-pay it 
back, What fools we were to believe in K-K-Kettering’s mare! 
and yet, you see, she won the Oaks, and Water-Lily was left at 
the p-p-post. B-B-Beresford backed the two—so he’s got some of 
his money b-b-back. But I’m afraid he’s let in for a g-g-g-good 
deal, nevertheless.’’ 

‘*Ah, my dear friend,”’ said the Vicomte, taking no notice of 
the latter part of the baronet’s speech, ‘‘ how will I tank you for 
dis? You are vary kind—I have much obligation to you. I pro- 
mise you shall have it directly Iam married. Mess Lascelle will 
give to you, or I will take it. I shall say, ‘What you have is all 
mine, what I have I give you, my angel !’ Ah, ah!’’ he laughed, 
“she not know vat I give her—all de debt— Viola !”’ 

The Vicomte was not aware that his host was Miss Lascelles’s 
very humble servant. He did not know how he was serving his 
own interest in the matter of the loan, and torturing his host by 
declaring his matrimonial intentions. 
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'« Sir Robert was again in a fever of apprehension. This dread- 
ful little Frenchman had cheek enough for anything. He would 
storm the citadel of Miss Lascelles’ heart,—what if she capitu- 
lated? He began to take the Vicomte at his own valuation, and to 
think him very formidable indeed. He must have strong grounds 
for hope to speak as he did; he would hardly have the effrontery 
to go so far as to appropriate her fortune in prospective? How 
dare he talk of love and marriage to the divine Kate, when his 
depraved little heart was filled by that meretricious, Frenchified, 
dressed-up girl, Miss Fitzgerald, who was not the least like his 
Kate ?—there lay her great failing, in his eyes. Not to be like 
Kate was a misfortune—if not a crime—in the estimation of this 
rather foolish young man. However, he rather hypocritically said— 

‘If I were you, Vicomte, I should not be in a hurry to marry 
a woman I did not 1-1-l-love,—besides, when I said Miss Fitzgerald 
hadn’t a penny, I forgot that Lord W-W-W-Winderemere will most 
likely provide for her very well. 1 should look after her, if I-I-I-I 
were you.” 

“ Ah,mon cher! I look after her vary much! but what you say 
in your language—‘ Better something in your hand than put it in 
de bush.’ That is how I am now. I will not let no grass grow 
under my feet. I will declare myself to-day,—ce dit.” 

Sir Robert saw it was useless to try and shake his determina- 
tion. - What if he lost his love and his money too? Things looked 
desperate. Why had he been silent all this time, and allowed such 
aman to cut him out? What a fool he had been! was it too late 
now? Why shouldn’t he goin and win at the eleventh hour? would 
it be treacherous to act like this, after having received the 
Vicomte’s confidence? Then he argued to himself, “ Hang his 
confidence! why the devil should he pitch upon me? [I'll give 
him a hint of what he may expect.” 

‘* Of c-c-course you will do as you p-p-please,”’ he said; “ but 
I know another f.f-fellow who-e- who-e- wants to-er to-er—you 
know what I mean,—there’s someone else in the f-f-field beside 
yourself. I thought you might like to know.” 

“Cela m’est egal!’ composedly said the Vicomte. ‘‘I bet I 
beat the oder man in the field! I not mind him,—he mind me! 
—ah, ah ype 

This was true enough. The man in the field confessed to him- 
self that his defeat was a moral certainty; but still he meant 
Proposing. 

“She can but say no,’’ he thought,—*‘ she probably will ; but 
I'm no worse off in that case than I am at present.” 

His resolution was taken; and when his guest rose to go his 
manner had resumed its habitual reserve. 
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‘* Adieu, my friend !”” said the Vicomte, seizing Sir Robert's 
reluctant hand. ‘ Command me for always, I am all yours—tout 
Xd vous! Depend on my gratitude—adieu!”’ and with a parting 

of self-complacency and unbounded satisfaction at the 
result of his visit, he leisurely proceeded downstairs, aud hailing 
a Hansom, bade the cabman drive to Tilney Street. Sir Robert 
heard the order through the open window with a groan. 

Raising the wind was the order of things with others of our 
acquaintance besides the Vicomte. Bathurst made his application 
to the “ relieving officer,’’ as he irreverently called the Most Noble 
Baron Sark, and broke in upon him after breakfast in his own par. 
ticular sanctum, to make his request.‘ He had also the agreeable 
surprise of finding his mother holding a conference with her lord— 
a most unusual thing at this hour of the day. 

Charlie would have retired, believing in the old adage, ‘ That 
two is company,’’ c., and never more so than when one has a 
favour to ask on the money question, but was prevented. 

“Come in, Charlie,’’ said Lord Sark; ‘‘ what is it? Your 
mother and I were talking about you—weren’t we, my dearest 
love? Yuu were saying, I think, my dearest, that-a—that this son 
of ours had got into no end of a mess, and is very hard hit.’’ 

‘* Hallo!’’ thought Bathurst ; “they seem to know all about 
it. I wonder who told my lady, and whether she’s for or against 
helping me ?”’ 

‘** Pardon me,’’ said Lady Sark, in anything but liquid tones, 
‘*T said nothing of the kind! Your expressions are not my expres- 
sions, [ flatter myself.’’ 

‘* Well, it comes to the same thing in the end,’’ answered her 
lord. ‘* You said Charlie had been very imprudent, and when he 
eame to me I should be as bad as he was, if I pulled him through.” 

‘*Oh! I say, mother,’’ began Charlie, who had quietly listened 
to his parent’s discussion with an amused smile, but who now 
deemed it time to come to the front, ‘‘ you musn’t cut off the sup- 
plies like that! I particularly want the dear old gov to let me 
have five hundred, or I shall be in the ‘cart’ on Monday. You 
wouldn’t like that, would you ?”’ 

“It is a matter of perfect indifference to me,’’ answered Lady 
Sark, drily, ‘* whether you drive in a cab, a brougham, or a cart, as 
you say. If you choose to disgrace yourself by associating with low 
betting peopie, / am not the sufferer. I could have wished that 
my son had been a gentleman, and associated with gentlemen,—as 
it is, 1 pity you !”’ 

Charlie restrained himself with difficulty from laughing outright 


at his mother’s tirade, and tried the soothing system—at first with 
little effect, 
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“ You are quite right, dear mother !’’ said he, with a deep air of 
contrition. ‘‘ You always are—for the matter of that. There’s no 
one’s opinion I would rather have than yours,”’ 

‘‘T don’t think you often consult me,’ said Lady Sark; but 
the tone was milder, the ice of her look and manner was thawing. 
Charlie was on the right tack. Ee was well aware that Lady Sark 
must first be propitiated if money was to be had from the head of 
the house (which was problematical, considering the state of the 
Sark finances). : 

“Not consult you, mother ?—it is the very thing I am here to 
do!” 

This was stretching a point, as he meant nothing of the kind 
when he entered the room; but seeing her mistress of the position, 
he bowed to the force of circumstances. 

‘*Tt’s no use coming to me for money, Charlie,’ said Lord 
Sark; ‘‘I haven’t a shilling. What on earth made you lose five 
hundred {—I beg your pardon, my dearest, but it really is too bad 
of Charlie going such a ‘mucker,’ and then coming to me to get 
him out of the scrape. I can’t do it.”’ 

Lord Sark had unconsciously won his son’s battle for him with 
his mother. Lady Sark was offended with her husband for talking 
slang ; she was offended at his blaming Charlieshe allowed no one 
but herself that ‘‘ honour,’’ and, offended at his self.assertion, he 
might at least have waited till her fiat had gone forth. Thus the 
tables were turned from attacking Charlie; she made his cause her 
own. 
“1 think you will find, Lord Sark,’’ said her ladyship, with 
much asperity, “ that my gon is not the only young man who bets, 
and who is unfortunate on the turf. I do not uphold gambling, 
far from it; but when a son comes full of sorrow and repentance 
for advice and help to his father, he has a right to expect both 
from him. Of course, you can act as you please ; I don’t pretend 
to dictate to you. (This was disavowing her usual conduct ina 
most startling manner; if she didn’t pretend to dictate, she dic. 
tated with or without pretence) ; but 1 shall not allow my som to 
be the mark of the world’s scorn and obloquy because he can’t 
pay people. I will trouble you to get the money somehow.” 
Charlie was delighted at the turn the conversation was taking. He 
had nothing to do but remain passive and allow the poor old gov 
to weather the storm; he was used to such encounters and 
rather enjoyed them. He wasso elated by his mother’s concluding 
remark§ that he impulsively rose and kissed her—a false move on 
his part. Instead of returning his embrace with maternal fondness, 
she pushed him from her as she said, *‘ You are not to suppose, 
Charlie, that if your father aud I are induced to help you this time 
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we shall ever do so again; you must give us your promise never to 
bet any more without you are quite sure of winning,’’ she added, 
illogically ; ‘‘ but I hope you will give it up altogether. I know 
your father particularly wishes it. Is it not so, my dear?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Lord Sark, without manifesting the 
smallest surprise at his restoration to favour. “Quite right, dearest! 
quite right! I must see Muscle at once; there is no time to be 
lost.” 

Muscle was the family lawyer, and occasionally the tem. 

rary banker. 

**T’m awfully sorry to come to you about this, gov,’’ said 
Charlie. “I couldn’t help myself, you see. It’s all Kettering’s 
fault; I think I shall turn the whole thing up, and go in for 
respectability,” he laughingly added, as he left the room to 
avoid prolonging the discussion, well satisfied to leave things as 
they were. 

In the Little Queen Street household a council also was being 
held on the all-important subject of money. Beresford, unlike most 
husbands had taken his wife completely into his confidence ; he 
had neither exaggerated or diminished the amount of his losses, 
but kept to the truth, whereas there are husbands who, when 
in trouble of their own making, give a garbled account of their 
affairs, tell their wives enough to make them uneasy and no more, 
and afterwards effectually check all awkward questions by a 
judicious snubbing, and advice not to talk about things they don’t 
‘‘understand.’” They seem to forget that the wife, though she 
may not understand how they have got rid o fthe money, suffers 
even more than they do from the loss of it; she has to practice 
daily self-denial, and to be unceasing in ber endeavours to make 
ends meet. Beresford gave his wife credit for great common sense, 
and always felt the better for a talk with the dear little woman. 
She was very much averse to his having recourse to the Jews. 

‘We shall never be able to pay such a large sum out of our 
income—it would cripple us horribly. Do let me ask Uncle John to 
lend us it, dear Eddie?’ she said; ‘‘ and we can pay him a little 
every year. He won’t want interest, I’m sure, which would be 
such a great thing for us.’’ 

At first Beresford wouldn’t hear of it. “ He is sure to cut up 
rough,” he had answered. ‘I had better get it at the insurance 
office, or somewhere else; he’s full against betting. He's not 
likely to behave like a good uncle in a play, write a cheque for 
five thousand, and exclaim, ‘ Bless you, my children "’ ’’ 

** Eddie, how can you joke on such a serious subject ?’’ Jenny 
returned, rather piqued at her suggestion being thus received. 

“J beg your pardon, dear,”’ said Beresford, still laughing. “1 
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hope I may be wrong—goand try what you can do; and promise 

anything you like for me, only don’t be disappointed. You don't 

know what these stock-brokers are as well as I do; they risk thou- 

sands on the Stock Exchange and call: it business, but are dead 
inst the turf. You can’t knock it out of them.” 

“ Good-bye, dear Eddie,” she said, as the carriage was an. 
nounced. ‘‘ I shan’t be long; I am sure to be back at two.’’ The 
drive from Queen Street to Portman Square, though a short one, 
gave Jenny ample time to perfect several telling little speeches, 
only to be forgotten when in the presence of her uncle, whom she 
found apparently immersed in the columns of the Times. ‘‘ Good. 
morning, dear uncle,” she said, in as cheery a voice as she could 
command ; “I am so glad to find you in, as I particularly wanted 
to speak to you.”’ 

‘* How d’ye do, my dear?’’ said the old gentleman, rising from 
the most luxurious of arm.chairs as he spoke and kissing her affec. 
tionately. ‘* Your aunt and Annie have just gone out; I asked 
her as a personal favour not to take the carriage out this morning, 
she works the horses to death. Ofcourse she paid no regard to my 
wishes-—she’s the most unreasonable woman I know.”’ 

Having given vent to this ebullition of marital spleen, his 
manner resumed its usual serenity, and replacing his tortoise-shell 
spectacles in their case, he told Jenny he was quite prepared to 
listen to her. 

She knew that her uncle hated circumlocution. He was of 
opinion that if any favour was to be asked it was no use wasting 
time overit. He didn’t understand dropping a hint here and a hint 
there, as is the practice of bad diplomatists, who, while they fancy 
they are displaying a vast amount of cleverness and tact, are in 
reality injuring their cause by giving time to the beseiged and 
beseeched one to pull himself together and prepare for refusal 
should the requests be unpalatable, which in nine cases out of ten 
they are pretty sure to be. 

Mr. Bankes was a very generous man, and would give freely and 
justly of his own accord ; he was a very rich man, a “ City prince,” 
but he had had to work for his money before he attained his 
present affluence. He was wont to say that he had never been in 
the habit of putting his hands into his neighbour’s pockets to 
the tune of hundreds, and he could not see why they should 
attempt it with him. He especially disliked begging letters, and 
this morning he had received five or six. Everyone who had the 
slightest acquaintance, or could claim the remotest relationship 
with him, were in the habit of attacking his purse, and were 
generally successful in the end. 

“T came to tell you,” Jenny began, plunging at once into her 
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subject, “about poor Eddie; we're in great trouble and anxiety, 
Eddie has been so badly treated, he has lost, you can’t think how 
much, on the Derby—quite five thousand pounds. I volunteered to 
come to you and talk things over, and see if anything could 
be done. You wouldn’t lend us the money, would you, and let us 
repay you a little out of our income? It would be too good of 
you! It would be everything for us if you would!” She stopped, 
quite out of breath. 

Mr. Bankes’s face was working ominously at the conclusion of 
her speech. He almost sprang from his chair, and went forthwith 
into a towering passion, attacking Beresford, the turf, and even 
Jenny, in a most indiscriminate manner, and wound up after this 
fashion— 

“What madness! five thousand pounds! expect me to lend 
five thousand pounds ! and if I did, why, he would come for another 
five to-morrow ; youare as bad as your husband. He’s a scoundrel! 
how dare he ruin his wife and child like this? blackleg, swindler, 
thief! he had better not show his face in this house—he might 
hear something he wouldn’t like. I’m not a helpless woman, 
thank Heaven; he can’t gammon me. Five thousand pounds! 
I wouldn’t lend him a sovereign to save him from hanging, I 
can see no difference between a thief and a gambler, they're all 
alike—not a pin to choose between them; you may tell him 
what I say, and welcome. He won't get a shilling out of me. 
Now or never, you and your child may have a home here, the 
best thing you can do; and leave him to go to the dogs his 
own way.” 

Jenny vainly attempted to interrupt him, but his angry 
vehemence was too much for her. She was quite terrified, it was 
so much worse than-she had expected; she knew weil that her 
uncle held very strong opinions on betting and betting men; but 
she thought, and hoped, for her dead mother’s sake, he might be 
induced to do something for them. 

At his last taunt she could bear it no longer, she rose hurriedly 
from her seat, saving— 

“You know very well J should never leave my husband under 
any circumstances ; your offer is an insult to us both. You are 
very unjust to him; he is the most honourable man living, and you 
ought to know it by this time. I shall never dream of coming here 
again till you have changed your opinion of him; if he’s been rash 
and unfortunate, he has not been dishonourable. I am very sorry I 
came to you to help us—you have been too unkind.”’ 

Without another word she left him, and re-entering her 
brougham with a heavy heart gave the order to return home. 
Cissy came running to meet her as she entered the house. 
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t* “Charlie's here, dear mother,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ talking to 
pappy; they sent me away—I’m so glad you've come back. 
What's happened, mother, darling? you've been crying—why, 
you're erying now !” 

“T’m very unhappy indeed, Cissy dear ; where is your papa, in 
his own room?’ and receiving an affirmative answer, she pro- 
ceeded there at once. 

“ What, back already ?’”’ said Beresford, as she opened the door. 
‘What news now ¢? Bad— isn’t it ?”’ 

One glance at his wife's sad and troubled face told him his sur. 
mise, though uttered in jest, was correct. 

“ How d’ye do, Charlie?’ said Jenny; “don’t let me drive 
you away (as he rose to go). I had rather you stayed—you know 
all about our affairs, don’t you ?”’ 

“T should think he did!’’ answered her husband ; ‘‘ you should 
have heard him just now—he knows where thousands are to be got 
for the asking! Now, Jenny, tell us what old Bankes said. He 
hasn’t written the cheque, has he ¢’’ 

‘No; indeed he hasn’t !’’ she said, laughing, in spite of herself. 
‘He was in a fearful rage—abused you dreadfully. I am never 
going to speak to him again—TI told him so; he was so very 
unkind !’’ 

‘*You don’t mean to say you have quarrelled with the old 
gentleman on my account? I’m very sorry for that. What's the 
worst thing he said ?”’ 

“ve not quarrelled with him, Eddie, I only said I should 
never speak to him again, or go to his house, till he changed his 
mind about you. I shall always be glad to see Aunt Louisa and 
Annie here ;—they won't think you are dishonourable !”’ 

“TI should think nof,”’ put in Charlie; ‘‘ of course they won’t.”’ 
He was rather anxious than not that Jenny’s feelings towards the 
ladies of the family should be pacific. ‘“ I am sure Miss Bankes 
would never give you and Eddie up !’’ 

‘* Not she :’’ said Beresford ; ‘‘ she’s a good little thing! You 
see, Charlie, we must get the money at the insurance office, after 
all; and I’m very much obliged to you for offering to stand 
security for me. How do you know that Grant will?” 

“ T saw him this morning before I came here,’’ was the answer ; 
“he said he would do anythiny to help you. He's a good fellow, 
is Maurice,—I’m glad he’s come back.”’ 

Jenny had listened in silence to her husband and Bathurst. 
She now rose to leave the room, saying— 

‘Do you really think it will be all right for us, Charlie ?— 
shall we get the money at once ?” 
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“ T hope so, dear Mrs. Beresford,’’ he answered, as he opened 
the door for her ; ‘‘indeed, I am sure about it. We are going 
about it directly after luncheon.’’ 

‘* Now, you dear little woman,"’ said Beresford, ‘ promise me 
not to worry yourself about this, if you can help it. Come down 
and give us some luncheon, and we'll be off at once.’’ 





THE STREAM. 


From out the earth a little stream 
Rose gurgling in the morning sun ; 
It broadened, deepened, and became 
A river ere its course was run. 


That river flowed through many lands ; 
Past crag and boulder, house and lee, 

In storm and sunshine, flood and drought, 
And stopp’d not till it reached the sea, 


So, from the earth a human life 
Arises, passing on its way, 

A multitude of changing scenes, 
In joy and sorrow, night and day. 


Through many ways, but to one end, 
As flows the river to the sea ;— 

So must life, when its course is run, 
Lose itself in Eternity. 

ve.” 












TURKEY: 


ITS NATURAL HISTORY AND RESOURCES, 
BY THE EDITOR. 


PART I, 
AGRICULTURE, 


As the Osmanli Government has, under existing circumstances, 
been induced to open the whole of its vast dominions to European 
industry and enterprise, the opportunity presents itself of consider- 
ing seriously what the resources of these regions of varying climate 
and configuration really are. It has, indeed, been the absurd and 
suicidal policy of exclusion that has hitherto impeded this develop. 
ment, and brought about the existing State difficulties and embar- 
rassments. If not the most productive, still the most reliable and 
most permanent of a country’s resources, lie in the fertility and 
extent of its agricultural, arable, and pastoral lands, In both 
these points Turkey, in Europe and in Asia, can vie with any 
nation in the world. It is true that there are naked, barren rocky 
limestone regions in both, and that in Turkey in Asia there are 
vast tracts of wilderness which are, for want of water, utterly un- 
productive. These impress the imagination with the sense of 
solitude and of an irreclaimable soil. But it is not precisely so ; 
for at the season of rains there are plenty of flowering plants ; and 
even in the dry season there are plenty of edible bulbs, as garlic, 
eschalot, and onions, én even the so-called desert, and wherever 
there is water, and either natural or artificial irrigation, there is 
cultivation. 

The comparative geographer and the historian know full 
well that the productive aspect of what is now the Ottoman 
Empire has varied much at different epochs, and this when the 
capabilities of the soil must have remained the same. . 

The ancient empire of Chaldea is now in great part a marsh, 
from its canals of irrigation not being kept within their banks; but 
it is dotted with mounds of ruin, which attest the existence in for- 
mer times of large towns, and of a considerable, and it is to be sup- 
posed, a flourishing population. It is still a fair pastoral country. 
The breed of horses is renowned throughout Arabia and India, and 
sheep are very numerous. It is also pre-eminently the country of 
dates, and might be reclaimed for the growth of maize, cotton, 
sugar, and other products of an intertropical climate. It is the 
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same with Babylonia, which is one vast tract of alluvium, almost 
every yard of which is arable, which once fed a dense population, is 
still irrigated by numerous canals that have only in a few places 
(as at Accad) overflown their banks, but which is now, with the 
exception of Baghdad, or the “Garden of Dad,’ and its environs, 
almost deserted, and only very partially cultivated. Yet it was 
not only in ancient times that these lands were the seat of popula. 
tion, industry, and commerce: under the Persians, Ctesiphon 
flourished on the banks ofthe River Tigris; and the Macedonians 
founded the City of Seleucia, in front of the metropolis of the 
Susianians. Poth alike are now utterly barren and deserted—as 
much so as Babel itself. This is not from any change in the 
nature of the soil, but from those political vagaries to which the 
East has ever been liable. Under the Jews a principality arose 
upon the Euphrates, the centre of which was at the very gates of 
Eden, or where the hilly and desert tract is succeeded by a fertile 
and alluvial plain, which became alike celebrated for its industry 
and its schools of learning, and which was still flourishing in the 
time of the Khalifat. A few Arab villages, and a very partial 
cultivation, are all that remain of this ouce prosperous principality. 
Yet in this portion of the Euphrates, from Anah down to the allu- 
vial plains, the remains of numerous water-wheels with their brick 
aqueducts for irrigation attest that the country was at one period 
an almost continuous scene of industry and of productiveness. 

Christian kingdoms of early times arose in various parts of the 
less-favoured regions of Western Asia, as at Hira, which antedated 
Bussora, as a frequented sea-port, and in Northern Mesopotamia ; 
but only to succumb to the ruthless arms of the Saracens. The fall 
of the Mesopotamian Christians has been only recently given in our 
pages from records of Al Wakedi’s, which are not contained in 
Ockley’s ‘‘ History of the Saracens,” or in Gibbon. 

The Khalifs, with Baghdad for a metropolis, and Bussora, 
or Basra, for a sea-port, revived for a time- the fortunes of 
what had vunce been Babylonia and Chaldea. These were 
the times for spreading tenure of land by force of arms, for 
extending commerce by means of navigation, and agriculture by 
a laborious industry. ‘The stigaries of Hawaz, or Aginis, on the 
Karin were in renown. ‘The place; is now a poor village. 
But the successors of the prophet kept changing the seat of 
government—one day it was at Samarra, on the Tigris, another at 
Rakka, high up on the Euphrates. The one is now a miserable 
village, the other untenanted—save that a few Arabs pasture their 
flocks at one of the most-favoured and charming spots in the long 
valley of the ‘‘ Great River ’’ at certain seasons of the year. 

That portion of ancient Assyria which lay to the east of the 














figris—Adiabene of the Greeks—is cultivated in the present day 
mainly by Chaldzean Christians ; but almost all that lays to the west 
js neglected. Relics of Assyrian power and art have been traced 
by the indefatigable Layard all along the banks of the River 
Kbabur. We have found them on the old Biblical plain of Serug 
and Haran; they have been met with on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and followed far up the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, The 
Assyrians had palaces on Lake Van ; and they carried their con- 
quests into Israel, Media, and Persia. The Jews and other nations 
were also removed to some of the most-favoured regions of Assyria 
in order to enhance their value by the toil of their hands; and it is 
impossible that these: countries could have been then in the same 
fallen condition they now are. The plains of Haran and Serug are 
still, for example, among the most productive in corn and rice in 
Turkey ; yet such is the barbarous state of agricultural science, 
that, for want of manure, the changes are rung of cultivating one 
tract of land one year and leaving another fallow, and so on alter- 
nately. Since the epoch of the first exploration of the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, British steamers have been made to ply 
upon the waters, more especially of the latter river; and that this 
answers in a commercial point of view is shewn by the navi- 
gation having ever since been continued. This, laying aside the 


old-established commerce in the Mediterranean, may be looked , 


upon as the first breach in the walls of exclusiveness, and the dawn 
of a brighter day. 
The Holy Land, in the time of Juda and Israel, down to that 
of Herod—of the Roman and Saracens, even to the days of the 
-Crusades—was not, in like manner, in she same state that it has 
now fallen into under the intolerant government of the Osmanlis. 
The Romans, above all people, did most in olden time for the 
countries which they conquered and colonised. Gibbon has de. 
picted in glowing language the paved roads or strata, which they 
carried alike over cultivated regions, or the wilderness, or over 
mountains, or along the valleys. The wayfarer meets with them 
in every direction, and their old mile-stones still dot the green 
valley of the Orontes. Charax and Teredon; Volgesia and Opis; 
Susa and Apamea; Sura; Thapsacus, Palmyra, and Singara; 
Carrae, Edessa and Nisibis; Zeugma, Arsamosata, and Tigranocerta ; 
and a hundred other smaller towns and strongholds succeeded to older 
cities, and towns, and villages upon the Euprhates and Tigris and 
their tributaries, and attested to the good government and enter- 
prise of the colonists. So, also, in Syria, Damascus, Aco, Tyrus, 
Sidon, Berytus, Antiocheia, Emese, Larissa, Chalcis, Berea, Hiera. 
polis, rivalled the ancient places which they succeeded to, or 
equalled (if they did not surpass) their modern representatives, 
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Many have never risen from their first fall, and Hierapolis, Cyrrhus, 
‘Samosata, Gindarus, Europus, Posidonum, Chalybon, and a host of 
others, are mere heaps of ruins or poor villages.* 

Greeks and Romans not only founded towns and ports in Asia 
Minor, but separate kingdoms and principalities were created from 
the most remote historical times, which with their different capitals 
of greater or less renown continued alternately to flourish or to 
decay under the rivalry of peoples and the indolent sway of the 
Low Empire, until torn from the hands of a corrupt Christianity 
by the rude Seljukians, and the still more successful Osmanlis. A 
finer country than Asia Minor does not exist under the sun, nor 
one more neglected by man, whilst it is most favoured by nature. 

But while there used to be many difficulties in the way of 
foreigners acquiring property iv the Turkish dominions, these have 
been to a great: extent removed in recent times. Persons wishing 
to settle in so favoured a country can now purchase land or other 
property in any part of the Empire, and yet remain under the 
protection of their own consuls, or they may take advantage of the 
offers of the Turkish Government, and receive grants of land, becom. 
ing amenable to Turkish law and in all respects Turkish subjects. The 
principal conditions of the new law of settlement are, that settlers 
are exempt from all taxes, territorial or personal, for twelve years; 
they are exempt also from military service, but pay the tax in lieu 
thereof after twelve years ; after twenty years the grantees acquire 
titles to their land, and are at liberty to dispose of them as please. 
By the still more recent Hat, the following privileges among many 
others are granted|:—viz., the power of electing judicial and adminis- 
trative bodies; the power of electing their collectors of tithe; 
freedom for religiot's communities to manage their own affairs, and 
free power of holding and bequeathing property. 

The wisest thing that could, indeed, have been done under 


*In the time of the Romans, Cesareias succeeded to the Apameias, 
Seleuceias, and Antiocheias of the Macedonians. So of the Apameias, only a few 
fragments of ruin remain of the once large city on the Orontes, where 
Seleucus kept his elephants and mares. The Apameias, above and below 
Baghdad, have disappeared. So with most other Apameias—save the one re- 
presented by Birijik. So also of the Seleuceias. §. ad Belum is unknown, 
and §. Pieria, whence St. Paul embarked for Cyprus, is a ruin. Antioch, the 
capital of the Kings of Syria, still exists; but A. Mygdonixw (Nisibis), A. 
Cilicie, A. ad Cragum, A. ad Maeandrum, and others, are ruins, or represented 
by mere villages. A. ad Taurum is probably represented by Aintab, and there 
are considerable remains of A. Pisidiw. Of the Ossareias, C, Mazaca is still 
represented by a large town—Kaisariyah—at the foot of Mount Argeus. C. 
Germanicia is as Marash, the seat of a pasha ; C.ad Anazarbum is in ruins ; 
80 also Cesareia in Palestine, celebrated as the place where “ the door of faith 
was first opened to the Gentiles.” 
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existing circumstances, was to open Turkey to European capital, 
science, and industry. It will, once settled by industrious races, be 
intersected, with the progress of time, by railways, its natural 
resources will be infinitely developed, and manufactures will 
add to its wealth. 

The bondholder may yet be paid his interest in full, upon money 
advanced, and all nations would benetit by an increase of produce. 
Even politically, most European nations would benefit more by the 
highway to the East being restored to its ancient route, than by 
its being, as is advocated by some, turned, by Russia and the Siberian 
snows, through Central Asia. 

Agriculture, is in a primitive country like Turkey, the main. 
stay of its wealth and revenue. The- produce of the tithes (dimes 
or aashr), a tax of 1-10th (threatened, however, with a rise to 
1.12th) on all agricultural produce is estimated at £6,264,000 out 
of a total of £18,229,750. This vast difference arises from the 
tax being farmed, or its having, like most others, to pass through 
the hands of pashas,in debt to Armenian sarafs or bankers; and 
thus government only receives a small part of what is really 
collected, the producers and consumers being, as in France and 
in other countries in olden times, the chief sufferers. 

The other sources of revenue have been estimated as follows :— 
Varghi (insurance and property-tax), £2,857,500; Customs: 
import duty, 8 per cent. ad valorem ; export duty 1 to 8 per cent. ; 
transit duty 2 per cent.—£1,867,500; tobacco, produce £1,485,000; 
sheep tax about 3 piastres per head, £1,817,800; tapon (trans- 
mission duty on crown lands) £868,500 ; salt monoply, £720,000 ; 
silk and liquor duty, £409,500 ; stamp duty and duty on contracts, 
£310,000 ; exemptions from military service, £720,000; pig tax, 
£29,000; Constantinople’ land tax, £138,000 ; Tributes: Egypt, 
about £682,000; Roumania, £36,000; Servia, £20,000; Samos 
and Mount Athos, £4250. 

There are also other tributes exacted which are not introduced 
into this estimate, as the occasions for enforcing them and the 
amounts received are various and exceptional. 

The Muhammadan beys and the chief agas would not willingly 
part with their patrimonies, but the poor agas, and the peasant 
holders, heavily taxed as they are, and their sons liable to conscrip- 
tion, would stand in a different position. But this only applies to 
land that is actually cultivated. In no country in the world, 
excepting possibly some portions of America, Africa, and Asia, is 
there more available land unoccupied than in Turkey. Every. 
Where the traveller comes upon patches of cultivation which are 
mere oases, or gardens in a vast extent of arable or pastoral country. 
The whole length of the great rivers—especially the Euphrates or 
U 
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Tigris—present vast bights of alluvium at present untenanted. A 
few spots, as at Deir, are cultivated, and some of the large plains 
are tenanted by pastoral Arabs; but as a rule, miles upon miles of 
arable and pastoral land are left to the wild boar and the francolin 
or Turkish pheasant. Asa rule, in Turkey in Asia, the nomadic 
tribes, as the Turkomans and Kurds, occupy the pastoral regions, 
often, as upon the Halys, to the exclusion of the agriculturist ; but 
many of the most beautiful and promising spots are left tenantless, 
Without going far from Constantinople, let the traveller simply 
examine the country around the lakes of Sabanjah and Duzcha. Both 
present the appearance of the most beautiful park-like country, 
with groves of varied foliage—trees—and yet little or no cultiva. 
tion. The shores of the lake of Isnik, level, green, and fertile, are 
uncultivated, save immediately around the town, which itself is in 
great part made up of the ruins of ancient Nica, out of which in 
the present day, the woodcock may be flushed. Nothing can 
exceed the river Filiyas in richness of scenery. At its delta, a 
range of low hills crowned by a medizval castle, separates the 
extensive ruins of Tium from the marshland; but there is only one 
small village to be met with in the neighbourhood in the present 
day. The fertile plain of Boli is not half cultivated, and as the 
traveller progresses eastwards he finds at every step the amount of 
uncultivated land increasing. Where there are towns there is 
is cultivation, and where there are villages or groups of villages, there 
is also some cultivation ; but beyond that the country is left to the 
Kurds, of whom the sedentary agriculturist appears to have a 
wholesome dread. So also in more southern countries, the Turko. 
man tribes often occupy the best lands, whilst the predatory Arabs 
keep cultivation in Syria from extending southwards at Aleppo, or 
eastwards in the Holy Land. In Mesopotamia, there is little or no 
cultivation south of Serug and Haran, which are protected by 
Urfah; but Nisibis, Singara, and Resaina, once the seats of 
population, are untenanted, save by people of irregular habits, just 
as Bostra’ (Jebal Hauran), and Moab, dotted with the ruins of 
ancient towns, are now given up to the predatory Arab or the 
impracticable Druses. 

But it is not only that the greater part of Turkey is waiting for 
the tiller, as that the whole system of Turkish agriculture remains. 
almost generally in the same condition that it was in at the time 
of the Jewish patriarchs, and in the middle ages. Only what is 
is wanted for the actual necessities of any especial neighbourhood is 
cultivated, either because the peasants have little or no idea, or, 
what is more often the case, no means of disposing of the surplus. 
There are neither roads nor conveyances of any description in 
Turkey in Asia, save the mule or the camel load, from one end of 
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the country to the other, except where railways have begun to be 
introduced, or there are means of transport by sea. Even the rivers 
are not generally used as a means of transport. The Danube is 
navigated but by Europeans, and except at their mouths there 
was not a boat on the Euphrates and Tigris until the English 
introduced steam-navigation. 

Even in Servia, according to M. Viquesnel, only one-eighth 
of the territory is occupied by cultivation or meadows. Arable 
lands are left fallow for years, and the best lands are only 
sown once a year. There is no notion of a double crop. It is 
only in Thrace that the succession of crops has been introduced. 
Nowhere is manure of any description used, but firing of wood or 
weeds is often had recourse to. The fertility of the land is to 
great that it demands little labour, and the ploughs are so bad 
that they go no depth, and, as has often,been remarked, they only 
scratch the soil, they do not plough it. No care is taken to weed 
the crops, so that some fields of corn are to be seen positively en- 
cumbered with thistles. In parts of Thrace, as between Aidos and 
Fakhi, weeds have taken the place of cultivation altogether ; in 
other places the arable land is clad with wild leguminose, with ver- 
bascum or Sambucus ebulus. 

The Bulgarians are the best agriculturists of Turkey in Europe, 
the Albanians the worst; but all understand irrigation, a fre. 
quent suLject of litigation, and hence regulated by a law termed 
misakat. Artificial meadows or fodder of clover, sanifoin, luzerne, 
are unknown. Hence it is that in all parts of the empire there 
are winter pastures in the valleys, and summer pastures in the hills 
or mountains, or in Mesopotamia, in the north and south of the 
country. Maize is cultivated in furrows, along which the water is 
made to flow. A grain of maize is calculated to produce 300, but 
a grain of wheat only produces 15 to 30 grains. Wheat is cut 
leaving a great length of straw, and maize and sorghum are gathered 
by the heads. ‘Tobacco and cotton are in a similar manner planted 
in rows, and in deep furrows capable of holding water. Sometimes 
these furrows are hoed, and very rarely manured, in the case of 
tobacco, with the droppings of sheep or goats. The best tobacco 
in Turkey in Europe is derived from Nicotiana latifolia and N. 
nistica. ‘The leaves are not macerated, which leaves it a more 
powerful aroma. 

The vineyards—which the Turks simply designate as ‘‘bagh,” or 
gardens, but the Sclaves, “ vinograd ;” the Albanians, “‘vinaschta,” or 
“veschte ;” the Wallachs, “ delfu de vitia ;” and the Greeks, “ ampe. 
lia”—are for the most part grape vines running along the ground. 
and hence the small raisins, known to us as sultanas and currants, or 
faisins of Corinth. Near Antioch the grape-vines are supported 
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on sticks or frames, as also at Tokat, where excellent wine is manu- 
factured. In the southern parts of Turkey in Europe wild grape- 
vines are met with, climbing up trees bearing grapes of larve size 
and in splendid bunches. This, more than anything else, attests 
what might be done in the way of manufacturing wine in many 
parts of the country. The Christians in all tarze towns or cities 
manufacture their own wine. Some of these, as at Tokat and 
Amasiyah, are admirable. Good wine is also to be obtained at 
Angora and many other places. The Greek wines and Cyprus are 
well known in this country, and the best Shiraz, when in good con- 
dition—for it is often spoilt by being kept in large bottles simply 
stopped with cotton—is probably the best wine manufactured. The 
Turkish plough is still, as in all antiquity, a pole affixed to a yoke 
(Boini), sometimes with an iron point, and supported or guided by 
other bars and worked by oxen. It is curious that the plough is 
called ploug, as also ralo or ralitza by the Servians, plionar by the 
Albanians, ploug by the Macedonians and plougoul by the Dacians. 
The Greeks have arotron, the Turks boint and saban. The Bul. 
garians of upper Moesia use ploughs with wheels. The land is, as 
before remarked, lightly ploughed or harrowed after sowing. In 
hilly countries the soil is often only hoed. 

Throughout Turkey in Europe carts of different descriptions are 
in use drawn by oxen, but in Turkey in Asia there are neither 
carts nor roads, save in a few limited districts, as with the Arme- 
nians of Kharput (Arsamosata). Even there the roads only extend 
from the towns and villages to the fields. A kind of post-road ex- 
tends from Constantinople as far as Ismid (Nicomedia), beyond 
that post horses are in use. Waggons are also employed in Bithy- 
nia, to remove the timber of the well-known Aghaz Denghiz, or 
**sea of trees.”’ ‘They have also been locally employed for the 
same purposes on the coast of Syria. It is, in fact, difficult for the 
most experienced traveller to generalise, without some exceptions 
which may be known to others. He can at the best only state the 
general facts of the case. In Servia, small arabas, or carts, are 
drawn by pigs—pigs being one of the great resources of the Ser- 
vian oak-forests, and until lately a kind of cart drawn by oxen 
constituted the pleasure conveyances of Constantinople. In Herze- 
govina, a most difficult country, as many as five pairs of oxen are 
at times attached to one waggon. 

In Epirus and Thessalia the almond-tree blossoms in January. 
In April the soil is prepared for cotton and tobacco; in May cotton, 
maize, and melons are sown; and in July and August irrigation has 
to be had recourse to. The first cherries are gathered in April, 
and grapes ripen in the most favoured spots by the middle of July. 
The time of harvest varies so much according to elevation and 
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climate that the mountaineers help to get in the crops in the val+ 
leys before they think of cutting or “gathering” in (after the fashion 
of the country) their own. In Bosnia, rain is so frequent that 
hay, and even corn, is sometimes dried on trees or stakes. The ear. 
liest harvests in Turkey in Murope occur in June, on the plains of 
Thessalia and of Thrace. In Lower Moesia or Bulgaria, at the end 
of June and early in July. In upper Moesia and in the hilly 
country harvest is not over until the middle of August. In Ser. 
via and in Bosnia harvest rarely commences before the middle of 
September and it extends in places to October. Spelt (Triticum 
Spelta), more hardy than common wheat, is much grown in the 
latter countries, and is cut, according to locality, in August or Sep. 
tember. Grapes are gathered in Thrace and Epirus at the be. 
ginning of September, in Herzegovina in the middle of the month, 
and in Servia and Bulgaria in October. Olives are gathered in 
October, but where only those that fall are picked up the collect- 
ing goes on into the winter months. It is to the eredit of the 
Sclavonians that they all help one another at harvest time. This is 
called ‘‘ moba;’’ the labourers are simply supplied with food, and 

change functions with songs and flags. But the Bulgarians and 

Macedonians go long distances to carn money during harvest time. 

The ambars or granges for corn are for the most part constructed 

of osiers, but planks are also used at times. The ambars of the 

Turks, amparis of the Greeks, and ambaria of the Epirotes, are 

still hangars in France. Maize and tobacco are protected by 

layers of stones from rats and mice. 

Hay is treated in the same way as in England, spread on the 
field to dry and placed in heaps till removed to the ambars. But 
it is also heaped on trees, and a group of peasants or gypsies (zin- 
garis) may be seen occasionally nestling under these. In the lime. 
stone districts, caves and hollows in the walls, like the combes of 
Jura (a word used in Devon for a valley), are used as granges 
or granaries. Throughout North Syria, pear-shaped cavities, the 
small apertures of which are closed with large stones, are used for 
the same purpose. As in the time of the patriarchs and the 
prophets, wheat is mostly thrashed on the field, the threshing 
floor of the Hebrews being the arman of the Turks, the gumno 
or gueno of the Sclaves, arie of the Dacians, and alonion of the 
Greeks. Horses, or sometimes oxen, are driven over the corn, 
fixed to a central axis. At times a kind of harrow is used, with a 
child seated upon it. Straw is almost universally used as fodder 
for horses and cattle, in those countries where there is no hay 
harvest, as in Arabia, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 

The agricultural produce of Turkey may be summed up as 
consisting of wheat (bughday of the Turks, sites of the Grecks, 




































tito or schenitza of the Sclaves), rye, javdar, T. Sekale—whence 
probably the French seigle—of the Greeks ; barley, arpa T. Krithari 
G.; oats, Yulaf T. Bromos G.; black wheat, arnaut daressi T, 

iti G. Elda S.; Triticum Polonicum Julaf T., and Faro 
of the Italians, and T. Spelta; sorgho (sorghum vulgare)—sirok 
of the Sclaves—is grown in the warmer valleys, as is also millet 
(panicum miliaceum) ; dare, T. Kegchri G. Proso S. and Proia of 
the Bulgarians, me/ of the Albanians, and malaion of the Dacians; 
Maize-—meser-bughay T. Kalamboki, G. kukurus S.—is in general 
cultivation in plains or valleys, and even on the hills. Two kinds 
are known in Albania, one called asprok, the other kokkinok, 
Whilst in Turkey in Asia the hand mill and the mortar are in 
general use to bruise the maize, in Turkey in Europe hand mills 
are a good deal superseded by mills worked by horse power. Rice 
(Pirinj, T. Rizi, G. Pirinatsch, S. oris Alb. ouredol, Dac.) is mostly 
cultivated by the shores of lakes, in marshy grounds, or on open 
plains easily irrigated. 

The seeds of the dolichos lablab, or Lablab Vulgaris (Lepleb 
or Eplebi), so much in use in Japan and China, are largely grown 
in the warmer valleys, as is also aniseed (Onais, ‘I’. anizon and aniza 
of the Greeks), Cumin seed, fennel seed, and coriander seeds are 
cultivated here and there, and essential oils are extracted from 
them. Saffron is cultivated in Thrace and Macedonia, but espe. 
cially around a large and prosperous town in Asia Minor, called 
from the cultivator—Zafran boli. It would scarcely be believed 
that a few years back so little was known of Asia Minor, or of its 
resources, that one of the instructions given to the writer, by the 
Royal Geographical Society was to determine the existence of this 
city, which presents an ancient and large congeries of Turkish 
habitations, and a handsome town or suburb of stone-built houses 
and villas belonging to Armenian merchants. Saffron is called by 
the Greeks krokos—whence our crocus. Thecaper plant, common 

on old walls, especially near the sea, is rarely cultivated, and 
liquorice root (glycirrhiza glabra), the most baneful of all-weeds in 
the extreme south, is only cultivated in Southern Turkey in Europe 
and in Greece. 

Flax (linum usitatissimum) is grown in the hilly valleys, and 
oil is extracted from the linseed—ketan of the T'urks—it is the 
lan of the Sclaves, li of the Albanians, and linari of the Greeks— 
It is Ulin in Celtic, linon in Hellenic Greek, linwm in Latin, and 
lin in French. But we have flar for the plant, lin for the seed, 
and linen for the manufacture. 

Hemp is likewise cultivated in favourable districts, and is treate! 
as with us. The sesamum orientale (susam) is also largely culti- 
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byoxen. The castor-oil plant is cultivated on the biases and in 
lee warm valleys, as also at Adana in Cilicia, for its oil; and so 
also is the colza (Brassica napus)—repitza of the Turks—which is 
grown largely in Servia, Moesia, and Macedonia. 

Cotton constitutes the most important of all cultivated produce 
in the valley of the Maritza, south of Adrianople ; around Rodosta, 
in the valley of Seres and Melenik, and in many other places. 
The pambutch of the Turks, and Jambaki of the Greeks, two 
kinds of cotton are known—one called potisiiko, the other zeriko. 
The fields of cotton are always well weeded, and regularly hoed and 
watered. The cotton itself, after being cleaned, beaten, and selected, 
is put into large hair sacks. 

Tobacco (Tutum, T. Tampakos, G. Duvan, 8. Tabaku, Dac.) 
succeeds best on the alluvial soil of rivers. The tobacco most 
prized for smoking in Turkey in Europe is that of Larissa and 
southern Thrace, and for snuff, that of Janina. The tobaccos of 
Chaonia, Thesprotia and Arta are also highly reputed. But the 
tobaccos of Turkey in Europe are not equal to those of Turkey in 
Asia—especially those of Latakiyah. 

Rubia tinctorum and carthamus tinctorius are both cultivated to 
a small extent for their dyes. 
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THE VICTORS HOMEWARD BOUND. 


THE Russ bemoans his Euxine Queen, ' ‘ 
His prestige and his power, 
His shame in levelled wall is seen, 
In temple and in tower ; 
In mighty fleets, which sunken lie, 
Low in their watery grave, 
And in the cheer— 
The British cheer— 
That rings back o’er the wave. 


Astern is trailed, with broken wing, 
The eagle of the Czar ; 
The decks are strew’d to cumbering 
With trophies of the war ; 
And high old England’s ensign flies, 
The Russian droops below : 
And loud and clear 
The British cheer 
Rings homeward as they go. 


They come! and on each banner’d scroll 
By valour’s pen is graved, 
The Ride of Death, Sebastopol, 
The Turkish empire saved ; 
And high old England’s ensign flies, 
The Russian droops below : 
And loud and clear 
The British cheer 
Rings homeward as they go. 


On deck, below, in gleesome throngs, 
O’er votive wine they sing— 
“ The victory alone belongs 
To Battle’s Mighty King ; 
Through Him aloft our ensign flies, 
The Russian droops below : 
Then loud and clear, 
Boys, let our cheer 
Ring homeward as we go !”’ 


R. Comeron NOAKE. 
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HORACE DRAPER, 


BY J. T. W. BACOT, 
Author of “Mary Burroughes,” &e, 


CHAPTER V, 
THK DOCTOR'S DILEMMA, 


Dr, SHARPER was sitting at breakfast, some three days after his 
professional visit to Greylings, when his maid servant entered the 
room, and asked if he would see Thomas, the waiter of the ‘‘ Hoy 
Tavern.’”’ 

“Show the “old rascal in!’’ was the reply; and in another 
minute Thomas entered the room very quietly, put his hat down 
behind the door, and saying, very politely, “ Allow me, sir,’’ took 
othe kettle off the fire, placed it on the hob, and then sighed very 

ily. 

“* What’s the matter, Thomas !’’ said Dr. Sharper. ‘‘ You look 
“ if you had swallowed one of your ‘vinegar cruets. Are you 
o ?? 

“No, Doctor, my health is pretty good, thank you !—I don’t 
mean to say that my health has ever been quite what it was before 
I took that medicine when you attended me ;*but I make no com- 
plaints. You did your best, I am sure; and I always say, that 
any man who sends for a doctor should keep on saying to himself, 
“To err is human, to forgive divine.’ It’s a sort of consolation for 
#shattered constitution.”’ 

‘Hang your constitution” replied the medical gentleman. 
“What do you want, you old humbug, if you are not ill ?”” 

“Tt is that young fellow Gregory I came about, Doctor.’’ 

‘* What's the matter with him?” 

“T think, sir, he has got the delirious trimmings—he is very 
queer this morning. He wanted to go to the post-office im his 
mght-shirt this morning; and he says his mother has been under 
is bed all night. He was always a good one to talk; but he won't 
stop chattering now.” 

“I will come over with you, Thomas, and have a look at the 
young fellow. I think I understand these cases.” 

“That is what I thought, sir, ‘Set a thief to. cateh a, thief ;’ 
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and when a man has been drinking too hard, send for Docte 
Sharper, I says.’’ : 

** Leave the room, sir, at once!’’ exclaimed the indignant army 
surgeon ; and Thomas took his departure, after an affecting look up 
at the ceiling, as if protesting against ingratitude. 

“So glad you’ve come, Doctor!’’ said Mrs. Muggleton, of the 
“ Hoy,” a few minutes later. “ Muggleton says the young man 
ought to go to a horse spittle; but he have got money, and he 
is but a young creature, and I’m a mother; so I said to Muggle. 
ton, ‘No; there is cases where human nature, combines, even 
if Christianity don’t compel, and this young man stops where he 
18 ? ? . 

“Quite right, Mrs. Muggleton! Thomas can nurse him when 
you are busy. Now let’s have a look at the patient, ma’am;” 
and so saying, Dr. Sharper ascended the stairs, and entered a small 
bed-room at the top of the house. 

Mr. Gregory was tossing uneasily in his bed ; but he was quite 
sensible when the doctor entered the room, and seemed glad to see 
him. 

“ What's the matter with you, Gregory ?’’ asked his visitor. 

‘“**Pon my word I don’t know, Doctor. I fancy I was a little 
delirious last night ; but I believe I am all right now. Don’t you 
think I might get up and have a bottle of soda-water and brandy, 
and play a game of billiards ?’’ 

‘*No; you had better stay where you are for the day. How 
did you sleep last night ?”’ 

“T did not sleep at all !’’ 

“ Low spirits, eh ?”’ 

‘* That’s it, Doctor! I read once somewhere that the Egyptians 
used to have a skeleton at their feasts; but I’ve got mine in bed 
with me.”’ 

_ “Well, Mr. Gregory, we will get rid of it for you. We will 
leave Thomas to look after you a-bit.’’ 

‘*QOne skeleton’s enough, Doctor,’’ said Mr. Gregory, as he 
gazed at the waiter, with a solemn look. 

** D—d impident!’’ muttered Thomas. | 

** Take this,’’ continued Dr. Sharper, as he handed his patient 
a ‘draught; and Mr. Gregory having swallowed his prescriptio®, 
was left to the tender care of Thomas. 

‘* Will he be long bad?’’ inquired Mrs. Muggleton, of the 
medical man, as he descended the stairs. 

“No, probably not. He is young, and this is most likely the 
first eeertien is no knowing, though. Has he got any friends, 
ma’am >» 


“We don’s rightly know, Doctor. I was looking over his bot 
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when I thought he was killed, you understand; but there were 


no papers, only an old prayer-book with a woman’s name and an 
address.”’ 

* What was it, Mrs. Muggleton ?” 

“Here it is. ‘Anne,’ you see, is written inside the cover, and 
on the fly-leaf there is ‘Captain Mowbray, 13, Upper Parrock 
Street, Gravesend.’ ”’ : 

Poor Mr. Gregory did not recover so rapidly as Dr. Sharper had 
expected. Thomas gave a bad account of him on the following 
niorning. 

‘He was precious queer last night, Doctor ; and as impident 
asever. ‘Sing us a hymn, Thomas,’ says he. ‘I can’t, sir,’ says 
I. ‘Better do it now, Thomas,’ says he; ‘you won't have a 
chance in the next world! ‘ My Sister shall an Angel be,’ he 
goes on, ‘when you lies howling!’ That’s nice language for a 
head waiter to listen to! I did try the ‘Old Hundredth,’ just to 
pacify him, and. he was worse than ever. ‘Go it Thomas,’ he 
says; ‘don’t mind your voice being cracked. You are cracked all 
over,’ says he, After that he wanted to make up, and said I was 
his long-lost brother—then he said I was a Captain; and after that 
he went on talking for hours about the Captain.”’ 

“TI wonder,” said the Doctor to himself, “ whether the lad does 
know anything of Captain Draper? It’s my belief he has been in 
the army, and got his discharge for heart disease. I must get 
Spicer and Wheedle to have a look at the chap, if he don’t get 
better soon,” 

On. the following day things looked so bad that the three 
medical gentlemen met in consultation in the ‘‘ Hoy ’’ parlour. 

“ How are you treating him ?”’ asked Dr. Spicer. 

“Oh, the old way—brandy and opium,” replied Dr. Sharper. 

“Ah,” replied Spicer, ‘‘ between you and me, Sharper, you 
will kill the lad if you go on with that. I consider opium and 
brandy as simply poisonous in these cases. Beef.tea is the only 
treatment—what do you say, Wheedle ?” 

‘I go with you, Spicer, with regard to the brandy and opium ; 
but, excuse me, beef-tea is of no more use than ditch-water. I say 
large doses? of digitalis ; anything else is merely trifling with the 
patient's life.’’ 

“But, my dear Spicer,” said Dr. Sharper, “Sir Gregory 

llum distinctly advocates brandy and opium ; he lays it down 
that the disease is due to want of nervous energy.” 

“My dear Sharper,’”’ replied Dr. Spicer, “have you read Pro- 

r ~~ guaual s treatise, published at Berlin last month ?”’ 

“ 0.”’ 


“Then you get it; and you will at once see that the absorbent 
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system is really at fault, and that beef-tea in quart doses every 

hour-can alone give the patient a chance of recovery. Whatdy 

you say, Wheedle ?”’ f 
“I hold with Dr. Delaverre, of Lyons, my dear sir. He says 

that the nervous exhaustion and the irregular action of the absor. 

bents depend entirely upon the increased action of the heart; and 

that, consequently, digitalis is the only remedy.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” observed Dr. Sharper, with a sigh, “ what 
course shall we pursue? I cannot’ consent to abandon all stimy. 
lants; but I have no objection to combine them with beef-tea and 
digitalis.” ne 

‘“* Very good, then,’’ said Dr. Spicer. ‘‘ Suppose we say 4 
quart of beef-tea every hour, and a tea-spoonful of brandy every 
twenty-four hours.’ 

** Good !’’ interrupted Dr. Wheedle, ‘‘ combined with half-ounce 
doses of digitalis every twenty minutes."’ 

‘*O lord!” said Sharper, to himself. PE 

** What bosh !’’ muttered Dr: Spicer. 

“Tomfoolery !’’ thought Dr. Wheedle. 

But nobody suggested anything else; so Dr. Sharper broke up 
the consultation. 

‘*T will let you know,’’ he said, ‘‘ how the young fellow gets 
on; and now I have only to thank you and wish you good morn. 
ing !’’ 

Drs. Wheedle and Spicer left the parlour, and were confronted 
by the landlady. 

‘*Do you think he will recover, gentlemen?’’ asked Mrs 
Muggleton. 

‘*Tt is difficult to say!’’ was the reply; ‘“‘ but we are all 
agreed upon the treatment, and it is quite impossible that the 
patient could be in better hands;’’ and the landlady was much 
comforted by the assurance. 

Due directions were given to Thomas, and Dr. Sharper went I 
home much depressed. He said— 

‘Tl look in again by-and-bye; and, in the meantime, Mr. 

Gregory will take the brandy, beef-tea, and digitalis mixture as 
directed.”’ 

After the Doctor had departed, Thomas brought in the beel- 
tea; and Mr. Gregory, who had been insensible for some time, 
roused himself. . 

** Thomas:”’ he cried, in a weak voice. 

** Yes, sir!’’ said the waiter. es 

“Tm better, my boy! What's that ?” 

‘* Beef.tea,”’ 

** Pitch it out of the window :”’ 
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“ Would you like some brandy, Mr. Gregory.’’ 

“No; but I will tell you what I would like, and that i is a pot 
of porter !”” 

Pal don’t dare!’’ whispered Thomas. ‘‘The doctor said 
brandy.” 

You drink the brandy, Thotnas, and give me the beer.’’ 

“You won’t tell ?’’ asked the waiter. 

“ Honour bright !’’ replied the patient. 

“ Ho's coming back in an hour, and you've got to take this 
nore draught in half-an-hour.”’ 

“Look here, Thomas, pitch the draught out of window, too. 
You drink the brandy, and get me the beer. I’m safe to go to 
sleep, and he won't know the difference.”’ 

“You won't split t’’ repeated Thomas. 

“TI give you my word and honour! There's a set-off against a 
pot of beer.”’ 

Blessed if I don't do it, then!’’ exclaimed the waiter; and 
Mr. Gregory got his porter, and, to the waiter’s great delizht, fell 
into a heavy sleep. 

“ This is a most remarkable case !"’ said Dr. Spicer, as the medi. 
eal gentlemen met to compare notes. ‘‘ Less satisfactory, perhaps, 
than it would have been if the waiter had not administered the 
digitalis ; but still a triumphant illustration of the merits of the 
beef.tea treatment. Good-night, my dear fellows! I will write out 
a short account of this for the Lancet.” 

‘* That’s so like Spicer !’’ exclaimed Wheedle, as he also pre- 
pared to take hisdeparture. “ He thinks of nothing but beef-tea ; 
while it’s as clear as that the sun shines in heaven that the digi. 
talis saved the man’s life! I shall certainly send a report to the 
Medical Times and Gazette. Good-bye, Sharper !”’ 

“ Now, if I had listened to those old twaddlers I should have 
committed murder !’’ said Dr.‘Sharper, to himself. “I knew that 
I should save him with the brandy! I'll write to the Review /’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
HORACE DRAPER, OF CAIRO. 


Dr. SHARPER was looking out of the coffee-room window of the 
“Hoy” after paying a visit to Mr. Gregory, who was now nearly 
well again. There was a heavy shower falling, and the Doctor 
preferred waiting until the weather cleared upa little. He looked 
up the street and down the street, but there was not much to 
seeupy his mind. A young girl was running along the side path 
with a basket in her hand, and a boy was coming in the opposite 
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direction with a parcel. ‘The girl, observing; her natural enemy, 
tried to edge off to the side of the road, to the intense delight of the 
boy, who had spied his victim from afar. In another moment he 
had overtaken her; true to his instincts, he danced round her and 
made hideous faces, he pulled her hair and pinched her, and in 
thousand ways expressed his scorn and contempt for the inferior 
sex, until he caught sight of the Doctor, who shook his stick in. 
dignantly at the young ruffian, who beat a hasty retreat. 

‘** Ab,”’ muttered the Doctor, ‘‘ your turn will come, my girl. 
he will want to stroke your hair instead of pulling it by-and-bye, 
and yet, very likely you will have more cause to cry then than 
now. Hullo, who comes here? why, it’s Captain Draper.” The 
carriage drew up at the door, and soon the voice of the Captain was 
heard inquiring of Mrs. Muggleton when the next train left for 
London. ‘‘ Not for a couple of hours,’’ was the reply, and the 
traveller saying, ‘‘ I may as well wait here,’’ entered the coffee. 
room. The two gentlemen recognised each other and fell into 
conversation. ‘hey spoke of Mr. Gregory and his illness, and the 
Doctor thought he would ascertain whether the Captain knew any. 
thing of the youngman. When he wasdelirious, Captain Draper,’ 
he remarked, “ the lad was always talking about you.”’ 

“* Deuced odd!” replied the gallant officer. ‘‘ I never saw him 
before that night at Greylings, to my knowledge; and I don’t re- 
collect any one bearing that name.”’ 

“Do you know,’’ saia the Doctor, ‘‘ that I have some suspicion 
that Gregory may not be the real name? One or two little things 
made me think that he had been in the army, and. as the lad has 
had a very good education, he very likely enlisted under a feigned 
address. Did you ever know any one of the name of Mowbray, 
Captain Draper ?”’ 

‘*Mowbray? yes; there wasa Jack Mowbray in my old regi. 
ment—to be sure, he might have a boy of about that age; but what 
makes you think, Doctor, that his real name is Mowbray ?” 

‘Why, when we feared the lad was going to die, we looked 
over his papers, and we found some writing inside an old prayer- 
book. There was the name of Annie, and also an address of Captain 
Mowbray, 13, Upper Parreck Street, Gravesend; and there is 
another odd thing, the letters H. M. are tattoed on the young tellow’s 
chest,”’ 

“That looks suspicious,’ said the Captain. ‘ Did you ever 
ask him if he knew me ?”’ 

‘* Yes, since he got well I did.”’ 

“What did he say ?”’ 

‘* That he never saw you in his life until hesaw you at Greylings. 
He said afterwards the name of Horace Draper seemed to fix itself 
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Ww 
‘* By-the-bye, Doctor !"’ exclaimed the Captain, eagerly; “ will 
you explain how it Was my name seemed so familiar to you? If 
you remember, you told me that it was something about Oairo. I 
have been quite uncomfortable about it ever since. IT can’t see how 
fame can connect itself with the name of another man at Cairo, 
w that you should recognise mé as Horace Draper when you had 
never seen me before, 1 can’t make it out; and Huntingdon, who 
isa precious keen hand, cannot make it out either.’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Huntingdon don’t see it! It really is a difficult 
thing to explain,’ said Dr. Sharper. “T took you for another 
Horace Draper, » man I met at Cairo once."’ 

“Was the man at Cairo like me?’ 

“Not the very least in the world.” 

“Would you mind telling me something about this other 

y : 

“No; only I am afraid you will think that I took a liberty in 
connecting for a moment your name and his. The fact was, that I 
once was present at a very bad case, and the patient’s face had a 
curiousresemblance to that of young Gregory ; and, still more strange, 
by the side of my former patient stood this other Horace Draper. 
I sappose somebody must have mentioned your name at Greylings 
when I was examining young Gregory, and the strange coincidence 
of my thoughts finding a living echo made me exclaim ‘ Horace 
Draper!’ although there 1s not the very slightest resemblance per- 
somally between you and the man I formerly was acquainted with. [ 
see you are curious to know a Jittle more, Captain Draper; and I 
don’t mind telling you something about this other man, which will 
explain why his name was likely to live in my memory, If you 
will come over to my house, you shall hear what I have to say with. 
out any fear of interruption.”’ 

“With pleasure,’’ said the Captain, and in a few minutes: both 
gentlemen were comfortably seated in the Doctor’s library. 

“Many years ago,” began the ex-medical officer, ‘‘I was 
stationed at a garrison town in the Colonies where time hung-se 
heavily on hand that the officers were only too glad to form acs 
quaintance with all the settlers in the neighbourhood, andithey, 
Woo, were delighted to see anybody who could break the monotony 
of their daily lives. You can fancy what a prize a new: arrival 
‘rom England was. If the new-comer was a decent fellow, he 
might have free quarters fora month at a time. At one small 
collection of farms in a newly-opened neighbourhood there wasa 
settler’ whose name was Chalmers ; he had a wife and a daughtes, 
aud:the girl was very young and very pretty. Chalmers had been 
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a gentleman, and his wife, too, had come of decent people, but they 
had sunk. Things had not gone well with them, and they took to 
drinking ; not only the man, but the woman too. The girl was 

llowed to run wild. Society or amusement she had none; now 
and then she would get asked out to a pic-nic; but it was not often 
she could get so much amusement even as that; for she seldom 
had a dress to wear, and if she had, when the day came her father 
or mother were probably not sober enough to accompany her. Well, 
Captain Draper, I knew something of these people, and at one 
time I had been in the habit of stopping at their house from the 
Saturday evening to the following Monday. To tell the honest 
truth, I went there latterly on the daughter’s account. I fell in 
love with Alice Chalmers, and I think iho liked me well enough—I 
don’t mean she loved me; she was not much more than a child, 
and I never spoke to her of love. She seemed such a simple, inno. 
cent young thing, that I thought I should only startle her ; so I made 
up my mind to wait a little. And she was an innocent thing—] 
will never believe to the contrary, Captain Draper, for all that 
happened afterwards. She was too simple; I believe the girl 
would have gone into the wilderness with a bushranger if he had 
told her he wanted her to come and see a sick child! I daresay 
she would have been safe with a bushranger, though. Well, 
to make a long story short, while I was debating whether I would 
ask Alice to be my wife or not, it turned out that I was ordered off 
with a detachment to New South Wales.”’ 

“What ?’’ exclaimed Captain Draper; ‘‘a detachment from 
Cairo to New South Wales! Excuse me, Doctor, I never heard 
of colonists in Egypt; but, really, for a detachment to go from 
Cairo to New South Wales is going a little too far !’’ 

Dr. Sharper smiled in spite of himself, for his face lad been 
very grave and stern while he was telling his story. He put out 
his hand to the Captain and said— 

‘* Forgive me! I never was a good hand at a lie, and I ama 
fool to begin now. No, it was not Cairo; but, as you may guess, 
somewhere in the Australian Colonies, although I had rather not 
say where ;—now let me go on with aclear conscience. After an 
absence of afew months one of the first visits I paid was to the 
little village where Alice lived. Jt so happened that I did not 
reach it until late at night, so I thought it better to take a night's 
lodging at a small inn which had just been erected. I knew some- 
thing of the man who kept it. He had been an old soldier who 
had saved a little money and had bought his discharge. ‘ Any 
news, Johnson?’ Ifinquired, ‘None in particular, sir,’ he replied. 
‘ There’s a Mister Draper has taken the farm next to Chalmers.’ 
* What kind of man is this Draper?’ ‘Oh, a very good-looking 
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young fellow; but what I call a dark man!’ ‘How are the 
Chalmers’s getting on ?’ ‘ Bad, sir! They took the pledge a month 
ago ; but it didn’t last, and now they are worse than ever. This Mr. 
Draper has got some capital brandy, I know; for he gave me a 
glass, and I fancy it was rather too much for Mr. Chalmers’ 
pledge.’ ‘Isthis Mr. Draper one of your drinking lot too?’ I said, 
‘Not a bit of it; but I don’t think he minds looking on while 
other people drink, particularly if he has any business todo, It 
is no business of mine, Doctor, but if I had a daughter I should not 
like to go to bed drunk, and my- missus by no means sober, and leave 
a strictly temperate man in the house with the young gil.’ I 
started, for I, too, had been left alone with Alice more than once 
under not very dissimilar circumstances; the girl had been safe 
enough with me, but then I wanted to marry her. Supposing 
this Draper did not want to marry her? A knock was heard at 
the door while Johnson and I were talking, and a black woman 
came in; she looked at me, and then whispered something to 
Johnson. ‘ What is it?’ 1 asked; ‘She says there is something 
up at the Chalmers’s—Mrs. Chalmers isill ordying.’ ‘I will go at 
once,’ I said, and I followed the native woman who led me to the 
house, and then pointed to the door of a bed-room. ‘ Missus is in 
there,’ she whispered. I tapped but got no answer, so in I walked. 
It was an awful sight. Half in, and half outside the bed lay the 
corpse of Mrs. Chalmers: clutched in one hand was a volume of 
‘Kenilworth,’ and a candle half burnt out was guttering over the 
loves of Leicester and Amy Robsart. On a chair by the bedside 
lay a tumbler upset, and the contents were still moist on the 
lips of the dead woman. ‘Where is Mr. Chalmers?’ I asked 
of the native woman, who had followed me into the room. She 
pointed to another door, and in I rushed. I might have expected 
it. The husband was in such a drunken sleep that I could not 
rouse him, ‘Where is Miss Chalmers?’ I inquired; ‘ You no tell 
of me?’ said the woman. ‘No,’ I replied, ‘Come with me,’ 
she said, and she led me through the garden to the hedge which 
divided Mr. Chalmers’ ground from the next property. ‘Creep 
through here,’ she whispered. ‘Now, then, you go along that path, 
and you find Mr. Draper's house, and young missus too. Suddenly 
the door opened, ‘ Good-night, dearest,’ said a voice I knew too 
well. ‘I must go—they might wake up.’ The girl, for it was 
Alice, started for the fence through which I had crept. I followed 
her and caught hold of her hand as she reached her own door. She 
turned and gave a scream ‘Oh, what is it ?’ she cried. ‘Come and 
see,’ I answered. I felt hard and merciless, and I led her up to 
the bed where her mother lay. Alice gave a dreadful cry, and 
sunk senseless on the floor. While I and the native woman were 
Xx 
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trying to recover her, a handsome young fellow entered the room, 
‘What is the matter?’ he said; ‘who are you?’ ‘My name,’ J 
replied ‘is Sharper—Doctor Sharper, of the 132nd Foot, and very 
much at your service. Your name, I believe, is Draper?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
he said. ‘You asked me, I believe what was the matter—yoy 
had better look—this is the end of drunkenness; and I need hardly 
point out to you the endof lust. Here, take charge of her, I went 
on; for Alice just then, gave signs of returning consciousness, 
There is no more for me to do here—bury your own dead; and if 
you have a spark of decency in you, Mr. Draper, take pity on that 
young girl.’ I turned and left the room, and as I opened the hall. 
door I heard the voice of old Chalmers, exclaiming, in drunken 
accents, ‘ What’s matter? glad to shee you, Draper, my boy, come 
and have glash of brandy!’ ’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
CAPTAIN MOWBRAY. 


‘“* Waar became of them ?”’ asked Captain Draper, as the Doctor 
ceased his story. ‘‘ Did you ever see them again ?” 

‘Yes, I saw him afterwards, many years after, and perhaps 
you would hardly believe it, I shook hands with him !—at least, he 
held out his, and I did not refuse to take it. You see, time changes 
everything so; our passions die out, our memories fade, and we can 
neither hate nor love, I think,so strongly when we are old as in 
our youthful days. Besides, who am I that I should treasure up 
hatred or wish to be an avenger? There is not an evil deed done 
under the sun that does not carry its own punishment in its train. 
If the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small ; 
and there was plenty of suifering in store for Horace Draper and 
his wife.” 

“* His wife, did you say, Doctor ?”’ 

‘* Yes, his wife. The girl fell sick and had a nervous fever; 
and when she was supposed to be on her death-bed, Horace Draper 
married her, I believe.”’ 

“* And then she died.”’ 

‘* No, not then; she recovered, to the surprise of everybody; 
but she had not a long life, after all. Draper left the colony soon 
after the marriage. I suppose her father thought it very probable 
that his precious son-in-law would not return ; so he determined to 
follow him with Alice to England. They sailed in the ‘ Hindostan,” 
but the ship was lost at sea with all hands.’’ 

‘* It is a sad story,”’ said Captain Draper. 

‘Yes, and bad too; but death pays all debts, and I don’t 
know that I am sorry that I did not refuse the man’s hand when | 
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met him again. And now, Captain Draper, I want you to do me 
afavour. You are going to London, are you not?” 

* Yes,” 

“Would you oblige me by running down to Gravesend and 
finding out from Captain Mowbray who this young fellow Gregory 
is? It must seem odd to you that I should be curious in the 
matter, and I don’t quite understand it myself. But he said some 
very strange things in his delirium ; and although I cannot repeat 
them or make any use of them against him, still I don’t see why 
Ishould not make use of them forhim. He is but a boy, and I 
fancy has been not a very good one, I have no doubt he has run 
away from a decent home and enlisted, and there is a young 
woman in the case, the Anne whose name is in the Prayer-book. 
I’ve some notion that he is married to Anne; at any rate, I don’t 
like to think of a young fellow going to ruin for want of a friend or 
a little money, and I suspect he has very little of that commodity 
beyond what your friend Mr. Huntingdon supplied him with.’’ 

“T will willingly do what you ask,’’ replied the Captain, “ and 
I will let you know what I find out. I must be off now; but I 
trust we may meet again some day, and that you will allow me to 
consider you as a friend; I think you owe me that. I should like 
to prove that all the Horace Drapers in the world are not of the 
same complexion as your colonial acquaintance.” 

The two gentlemen shook hands cordially, and Captain 
Draper made his way to the railway station. ‘ That’s the 
only nice doctor I ever met with in all my life,’’ he said to 
himself; ‘‘that fellow Danvers sickened me with army doctors, 
long ago, and all the civilian medical men I have seen since 
have had disagreeable ways with them. To be sure, I don’t 
remember ever seeing one excepting as his patient, and that 
might make a difference; but this Dr. Sharper is a gentleman 
—one does not feel with him as if he was going to make you put 
out your tongue, or hold out your wrist to have your pulse felt.” 

Two days after his arrival in town Captain Draper ran 
down to Gravesend. No. 13, Upper Parrock Street, was by no means 
a desirable residence in his estimation. It was small and shabby- 
looking, there was a very small garden in front of the parlour- 
window, where two or three bushes, quite independent of soil, shot 
up from the soppy gravel. However, No. 13, was better than the 
house on either side. On the rails of No. 14 hung a couple of 
pewter pots, and some newly-washed garments were hanging out to 
dry on clothes-lines in the courtyard of No. 12. The windows, too, 
of No. 13 were clean and bright, while more than one pane of 
glass had been broken in the others and repaired with brown paper. 
“A deuce of a come-down for Jack Mowbray!” said Captain 
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Draper, as be rang the bell. A maid-servant opened the door, and 
took the visitor’s card in the corner of the apron. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ she said; ‘‘ Captain Mowbray is at home ; please to 
walk this way.’’ The little parlour into which he was ushered was 
better furnished than the outside of the house had promised. The 
furniture was old, but it had been good, and it was kept well 
polished and clean. A few pictures lightened up the room, and 
almost compensated for the gloomy colour and pattern of the paper 
on the walls. On the mantelpiece was a beautiful model of a full- 
rigged ship, and there were some curious shells and ivory orna- 
ments on a side table. By the fire sat an old man with a stern face 
reading a newspaper. He gave asudden start when Captain Draper's 
card was put into his hand, and then knit his brows and gazed 
almost savagely at the intruder. The look, however, passed away 
in a few seconds, and when he spoke his manner was perfectly 
civil and courteous. 

** Yes, I am Captain Mowbray,”’ he said, in reply to the inquiry 
of his visitor ;‘‘ or, at any-rate, people call me so. I suppose Mr. 
Mowbray would be more correct, for I have never served Her 
Majesty. However, everybody calls the skipper Captain, in the 
Merchant Service, and we get to believe in it at last. And now, 
Captain Draper, what can I do for you ?”’ 

Allow me first to apologise for intruding. I have come to get 
some information about a person in whom | take a slight interest, 
and who possibly may be known to you.” 

‘*Take a chair, pray, Captain Draper, and if I can help you I 

will.” 

“Pray excuse a personal question, Captain Mowbray ; but may 
I ask you if you have any children ?”’ 

“‘Tsuppose,” replied the sea-captain, “that you have some object 
beyond idle curiosity, but this is a topic on which I do not care to 
talk. I had two children, one is my daughter, Anne, and the other, 
a boy, died years ago. I do not speak to strangers of my family 
griefs.”’ 

“T regret to have alluded to so tender asubject. I will turn to 
another. Do you know anything of a person who calls himself 
Gregory ?”’ 

Captain Mowbray shaded his eyes with his hand, and sat 
apparently thinking for a minute. “Gregory ?’’ he repeated at 
last, “‘that is a common name. Why do you ask me?”’ 

“Because there is a young fellow at Silverbeach who calls 
himself by that name, but without any right to do so, as we 
suppose. I may as wellexplain, that when he was supposed to be 
dying a search was made of his luggage, and a Prayer-book was 
found with your address written in it, and also the name of Aune. 
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“Well, Captain Draper, I will answer your question,’’ said 
the old seaman, as he rose to his feet; ‘and then, if you please, 
we will conclude this interview. Ido know that young man, and 
] know him to be a villain; let him live or die, heis nothing to me. 
I want to hear no more of him. I tell you he has done injury 
enough tome and mine. Hush!’ he continued, in a low, stern 
whisper, as he placed his hand on Captain Draper's arm. ‘ Here 
comes my daughter, Anne ; not one word of this befure her.” 

Captain Draper bowed and prepared to take his leave. He 
gave a glance at Anne Mowbray, as he passed to the door. She 
was a fair girl with soft, pleading eyes; her voice sounded very 
sweet and low, and tender, as she addressed her father anxiously, 
and she gave a sorrowful look at Captain Draper, as if in wonder 
that he could have had the heart to vex the old man. The gallant 
soldier was only too glad to beat a hasty retreat. 

‘‘ A devilish nice business!’’ he muttered; ‘‘ it’s as clear as 
daylight that young villain, Gregory, has run away from that girl. 
The sooner he gets out of Silverbeach the better for him; for there 
isa look in old Mowbray’s eyes that bodes no good to the young 
gentleman !”’ 

The next day Dr. Sharper received a letter which was by means 
satisfactory to him. It advised him to have as little to do with 
young Gregory as possible, and gave a full description of the inter- 
view with the Mowbrays. The Doctor folded up his letter and 
went'to pay a final visit to his patient. To his astonishment, when 
he reached the ‘‘ Hoy,’’ Thomas told him that Gregory had gone off 
an hour previously. 

“What ?’’ exclaimed Dr. Sharper, ‘‘gone without even thank. 
ing me for my attendance? He might have had the decency to 
say something.”’ 

‘Oh, Doctor, he did say a good deal about you.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“He mentioned specially, what a fine constitution he must 
have had to pull through that cursed medicine of yours !”’ 

‘* Infernal young scoundrel !’’ 

‘* Yes, Doctor.’’ | 

“* By-the-bye, Thomas, do you think he is married ?”’ 

“I do, Doctor. There isn’t a villany in the world he isn’t 
capable of. One night I said to him, on speculation like, your good 
young lady will be anxious about you, Mr. Gregory, ‘ What,’ he 
said, starting up, ‘Has she come? keep her away, Thomas; she’s 
the only one in the world I could not bear to see!’ he did indeed, 
Doctor ; so it’s clear she’s his wife, whoever she is. But he’s done 
Worse than that, Doctor. You would hardly believe what he did 
Yo me this very identical day !”” 
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** What was it, Thomas ?’’ 

“Sir, he steps into my pantry just as the omnibus was starting 
for the station, ‘Thomas,’ says he, ‘Good-bye. You've been a 
true friend, Thomas, not like those humbugging doctors,’ says he, 
“but a man after my own heart. I wish I was richer and had more 
of them for your sake, Thomas,’ says he, and then shoves three half. 
crowns into my hand. ‘ Put them in the savings bank,’ says he, 
and then off he goes before I could say, ‘Thank you.’ Would you 
believe it, Doctor, every one of those half-crowns was bad ?”’ 

a**Too bad, Thomas; let’s have a look at them.”’ 

“Well, Doctor, I’ve had an accident with them. Soon after an 
vld geut comes in bothering for change for a five-pound note all in 
silver, and by some mistake those three half-crowns got mixed up 
in the change. It was a nasty trick to serve me. Lor’ bless you, 
Doctor, I might have been put into the position of passing bad 
money! And yet, do you know, I can’t be angry with that young 
chap, even now; and I know you ain’t angry either. I suppose, 


somehow, these young fellows with their little games bring back — 


our own youth, Doctor.—There he goes again,” said the waiter, 


as the medical man hurried away without a reply. “ He’s the 
touchiest old fellow I ever met with ; it’s his conscience, I sup. 
pose.” 


The next day Captain Draper received an answer to his letter 
thanking him for the trouble he had taken, and regretting that he 
should have been put to any trouble in the attempt to save so unmiti- 
gated a scoundrel as Mr. Gregory. You may like to know, con- 
cluded the Doctor, that your surmise was correct regarding Captain 
Mowbray’s daughter. Young Gregory is, or ought to be, her 


husband. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FLORENCE AND FLORA. 


Mrs. HuNTINGDON was making preparations in London for 
her trip to the Continent while her husband remained at Greylings. 
Her only.reason for going abroad was that she wished to place 
Florence for a year at some educational establishment in Germany. 
After the year it was intended that Florence should “ come out,” 
and Mrs. Huntingdon looked forward again to a settled life in 
England and a regular establishment. She scarcely could have 
expected a ‘‘home”’ again. In the best sense of the word, she had 
lost all hope of that years ago. But she felt that she would be 
glad to be settled once more, and more coutented if she could be of 
use to her husband and become again his friend and companion, 


if she could no longer dream of being to him what she had hoped to 
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be when she became his wife. She knew that his love had died out 
for her when mutual friends had brought about a reconciliation 
after their first great quarrel. She had been a wilful woman when she 
married; but she was so no more when she observed the alteration 
that the temporary separation had made in Geoffrey. Then she 
became frightened—not of her husband, but of what she had done 
tohim. He had left her a wild, passionate young man, whom she 
could have teased and loved, and vexed and made up with, just as 
the whim suited her; but he came back to her changed. She 
knew in her own heart: that he would never quarrel with her again 
whatever she might do, and that her power over him was gone. 
He was more kind and considerate than he had been formerly ; but 
he had ceased to love her. She saw that the reconciliation was a 
mockery, her explanations were listened to and not believed, her 


contrition was accepted without her offences being forgiven, and 
her promises were listened to with a polite indifference. There was 
something in Geoffrey’s manner, although not in his words, that told 
her it was all too late,—that she had wrecked his happiness once 
and for ever. She tried hard to break down his reserve ; but it 
was all in vain. For a moment sometimes she thought she would 
succeed—there was at times a tenderness in his manner and a touch 
of pity in his voice which gave her hope; but she saw him struggle 
against any return of affection, and she had to put up with the 
conviction that her husband had no faith in her. It was a bitter 
lesson to learn, and it spoilt her life. She was young and beauti- 
ful and had many friends; but what were youth and beauty and 
friendship any more to her? She had embittered the whole life of 
the only man she had ever loved,—he had not only ceased to love 
her, he had no longer a belief in love itself; and it was all her own 
fault! Their two children, Charles and Florence, were a certain 
bond tetween them ; and while the boy lived Mr. and Mrs. Hunt- 
ingdon led, outwardly, pretty much the same kind of life as others 
of their means and position ; but when his son died Mr. Hunting- 
don broke up his establishment, and his wife was almost glad of it. 
She had lost all hope of happiness as a married woman—the death 
of their child even did not draw her husband nearer to her, and for a 
time the poor mother felt hardened by grief and disappointment, 
and she fancied that she too was as indifferent to Geoffrey as she 
knew he was to her. What was the use of the constant struggle to 
regain bis affections ? why act for ever the part of a happy and 
contented wife? Better, she thought, for her to cease to worry 
herself about the past or future, and be contented with solitude and 
forgetfulness. Why should she hold on for ever to the anchor of 
hope when she knew it was always drifting and drifting through 
the troubled waters, and would only Jand her in Despair at last? 
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And so for a few years Mr. Huntingdon and his wife saw very 
little of each other, although they passed a few months together now 
and then, and were, in the eyes of the world, a very attached couple, 
only with rather different tastes.” But Mrs. Huntingdon never 
attained the indifference she had resolved upon, nor the rest she 
coveted. She still loved her husband, and perhaps some hope of 
winning him again never altogether forsook her. Why should 
she not, indeed? She was the mother of his children; she had 
been true to him in thought, and word, and deed. Why should he 
for ever dwell on the want of confidence which had been the only 
error of her past? People might well wonder, indeed, how 
Huntingdon could neglect his wife, for she was still good-looking, 
with a beautiful complexion and a well-kept figure, and scandal 
had no whisper against her fair fame. When she arrived in Londoa, 
Mrs. Huntingdon had called upon an old schoolfellow, a Mrs. 
Masterton, and to her surprise, that lady begved of her to allow her 
daughter Flora to accompany Florence and remain at the same 
school with her in Germany. Mrs. Masterton seemed so impressed: 
with the advantages of a foreign education, and so delighted at the 
prospect of securing a companion for her child whom she had been 
too much afraid to trust alone among strangers, that Mrs. Hunting. 
don consented to take charge of the girl, and Flora went on a visit 
to Mrs. Huntingdon, to be introduced to Florence. Flora wa 
delighted with Florence, and Florence did not dislike Flora. The 
two girls differed in looks as a red rose contrasts with a white one, 
and their tastes and dispositions were as opposite as their looks. 
Florence was rather tall, and her figure, although very graceful was 
rather thin. Her features were regular, and her dark blue eyes 
were overshaded with strongly-marked brows, and shaded with long 
eyelashes. Her mouth was small, and expressed determination of 
character, and her chin was marked with the prettiest little dimple 
in the world. Flora Masterton was rather below the middle heigit. 
Her complexion was as fair as that of Florence; but it was always 
heightened by a blush, which was wanting on the other’s cheek. 

Her hair was tawny-coloured, with threads of gold in it, which shone 
when the sunlight played upon her tresses. Her eyes were light- 
blue, the nose was rather small and saucy-lookin g, and her mouth 
was the prettiest and the worst feature in her face—it was too large 
for beauty, and yet it suggested loving words and kisses more clearly 
than any spoken words. Flora’s figure was more developed than 
Florence's, and although the girls were pretty nearly the same age, 
Flora appeared considerably the elder of the two. In disposition, 
too, the girls were very different. Florence Huntingdon, like her 
father, Was very proud, and Flora Masterton had no pride at all. 
It is only fair to Florence, however, to say, that ifshe bad as much 
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pride as Geoffrey Huntingdon, that it was a very different pride. 
He was too proud to confess a fault, she was too proud to commit 
one. As for Flora she had no pride at all. 

If Mrs. Huntingdon had known how utterly wanting Miss 
Flora had been in this respect, she would have hesitated before she 
threw her into Florence’s companionship. The truth was, Geoffrey 
Huntingdon thought too little of his neighbours, Florence toc 
much, and Flora did not think about them at all, she thought onlv 
of herself, what she did, or said, or thought, was always right in 
herfown eyes, and she cared little for the eyes of other people. 

Mrs. Masterton considered that Flora was wanting in proper 
pride, and it was in the hope that her daughter might acquire this 
desirable quality, that she induced Mrs. Huntingdon to take charge 
of the girl and place her for a year at a finishing-school in Ger- 
many. The fact was that Miss Flora did not “look up’’ enough. 
She had remarkably fine eyes, but she had a taste for using them 
in the wrong direction. Ifthe girl would have only gazed shyly, 
slyly, or fixedly, and she knew very well how to do all these, into 
the eyes of Mr. Blimber, who was Mr. Masterton’s senior partner 
in the well-known Dorsetshire Bank, of Blimber, Masterton and 
Tiffeacombe, she need not have gone to Germany at all. Mr. 
Blimber had long admired Flora, and the girl had hardly completed 
her sixteenth birthday, when he hinted at something warmer than 
admiration ; unfortunately at the mature age of sixteen Flora had 
ceased to love Mr, Blimber as much as she had done a year or two 
previously; he had almost won her heart when she was fourteen by 
the profuse offerings of “ bon-bons,’’ and other refined varieties of 
French confectionery. Even at sixteen, Flora could still smile 
sweetly as she accepted such gifts from her elderly admirer, but, 
alas! as her heart expanded she became generous, and wanted to 
share Mr. Blimber’s presents with her fellow-creatures, plentiful as 
the bon-bons were, she could not share them with everybody, so she 
selected a very good-looking young medical apprentice, who was 
studying at Dr. Dowling’s, who resided next door to the Masterton’s. 
There is no doybt that when Flora was seventeen Mr. Blimber 
would have made a formal proposal, had not Mrs. Masterton per- 
suaded him to postpone the momentous question until the girl was 
a year older ; and su Mr. Blimber gave a heavy sigh and presented 
Flora with a gold watch and something which was supposed to 
represent a fatherly kiss. He gave her no more bon-bons, and it 
was just as well, for poor Mrs. Masterton had detected the young 
doctor sharing the last supply with her daughter over the garden 
wall? No wonder that the poor woman advised Mr. Blimber to wait 


another year, and insisted upon Flora going to school again to com, 
plete-her education. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON SHORE. 


New York, May 8th. 
THIs is not exactly a new place to me, having been here before: 
but any place on shore seems more or less strange at first, after 
having seen nothing but sea and sky for a fortnight. 

It is pleasant to tread the firm earth once more, and to know 
that you are beyond the reach of Neptune’s pranks. Yct there ig 
much to dispel the charm. There are sharks on shore as well as at 
sea, 

Why is my baggage overhauled so ruthlessly ? and what is that 
row of savage-looking men, only kept at bay by a rope, all howl. 
ing and yelling at me and my fellow passengers, as if thirsting for 
our very blood? it is the inevitable ordeal which travellers must 
pass through at any foreign port in any country in Christendom, 
These men are all anxious to rid you of superfluous coin, be it dol. 
lars or sovereigns. It is literally like falling among thieves ; and 
so some of us found it; for no sooner were my two friends and my. 
self ensconced in a large lumbering vehicle than we were instantly 
asked, in very insolent language, for 5 dollars for ourselves, and 
an extra 2 dollars for our belongings (just 25s. in all), before we 
were to be permitted to move from the spot. Luckily one of our 
party was quite equal to the occasion, and a match, both in size 
and determination, for any two ordinary Yankees. He hurled such 
a flood of furious invectives at the “ boss,’’ or cab-owner, that 
this individual found he had better not contest the point, and al- 
lowed us to go on our way without further trouble. We ultimately 
got off for 4’dollars instead of 7, though even this seemed exorbi- 
tant for driving « distance of a mile and a half. 

May 9th. 

New York is a wonderful city, not quite like any other, but 
combining the characteristics of a great many. Americans are of 
course very proud, in the main, of their chief town, and yet seem, 
in some respects, half ashamed of it. ‘They speak of it apologeti- 
cally, and tell you it is not to be considered a typical American 
city. “ You must,’’ say they, “see Philadelphia, or Chicago, oF 
San Francisco,”’ or whatever their particular beau ideal happens 
be. And this is no doubt true, for New York is in reality a kind 
of conglomerate city, combining many of the features and a good 
eal of the refuse of most European nations. ‘Thus a mass of fo- 

reign elements are concentrated here, which all take visible shape 
and give the city a very varied character. Hence, New York is 
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like London, and Paris, and Vienna, and a dozen other places, all 
of which are represented in the hetorogeneous whole. 

Whether the general effect is pleasing or otherwise depends ‘on 
the taste and mood of the observer. To me it is not particularly 
charming, but then Iam only just off the high seas, and have 
scarcely found my land legs yet, soit is scarcely a fair test. Still, 
under no circumstances should I like to reside permanently in New 
York. I am sorry to speak disrespectfully of the place, but there 
really is a garishness and vulgarity about it which is displeasing to 
an Englishman’s eyes. There is great splendour, no doubt, of a 
certain sort; buildings not to be matched in cubic measurement 
anywhere, except in Chicago; marble and granite palaces (mostly 
stores and hotels, though) which cover indefinite square acres. 
Everything is on a grand scale; bigness seems to be the chief desi- 
deratum here. ‘“ I guess you haven’t got such big stores as that in 
England,”’ said a patriotic American to me, as I was trying to take 
in the dimensions of A, T. Stuart’s establishment ? 

I should like to take Mr. Ruskin’s opinion on the general 
architectural effect of the city. In particular, it would be inter- 
esting to hear his views on the subject of my hotel. It is a gor. 
geous place, with accommodation for many hundreds of travellers. 
Outside it is adorned with marble columns and a grand pediment; 
and within it is resplendent with gilded furniture and candelabra, 
and rich, velvety carpets. Yet, for all this, there is a lack of real 
comfort. It is like a large human caravansarai, where people eat 
and drink, and roam about the building in scores, talking very loud 
and fast, but where all individuality is swallowed up in “the confu- 
sion of a mixed multitude. 

Still it would be ridiculous to pooh-pooh a place like the St. 
Washington Hotel. It is magnificent in the extreme, and splendid 
in all its appointments, yet depressing by its vastness. Such 
hotels are not known in England, as only in a few instances, like 
the “ Langham,”’ which, however, only approximate to the original 
type, like exotics leading a feeble life in a foreign land. 

On entering the hotel, you are struck with the confusion which 
prevails. All sorts of things are going on. It might almost be a 
bazaar instead of a hotel ; “for here we see, all under one building, 
hosiers’ and barber's shops, telegraph and postal offices, bookstalls, 
tailway-ticket offices, &c., all having a semi-connexion with the 
hotel, yet patronised equally by dozens of loafers, who frequent 
these spots, but who rarely or ever take a meal in the building. In 
particular is this the case of an evening, for the hotel entrance is 
then crowded with hangers-on, and this gives one a very unplea- 
Sant impression should you chance to arrive first at that time of 


day. 
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No one seems either pleased or sorry to see you—you are never 
really made welcome. This to an English traveller is rather chil. 
ling, and contrasts strangely with the way in which you are received 
at old country inns at home. Here you have almost to force your 
way through the crowd to what is called the ‘‘ office,” presided over 
by supercilious young men, who first throw you a huge sort of 
ledger, wherein to inscribe your name and station, &c., and then 
assign you a number (say 365) by which you are ever afterwards 
known and called. To find your room, you are consigned to a 
waiter, who forthwith bundies you, baggage and all, into an “ele. 
vator,’’ like a bale of goods. ‘These elevators, by the way, are 
admirable contrivances and save your legs and lungs prodigiously, 

But what a dreary feeling it is to find yourself in No. 365, up5 
or 6 stories, in a huge building like a town! Why, good heavens! 
this is worse than my state-room on board ship; for there, indeed, I 
could hear other beings making strange sounds through the wooden 
partition. But here! it is like a prison cell. No one ever comes 
near you, except a forbidding Irish waiter or “hall boy’’ as he is 
called, and who generally looks indignant at having been called 
away from his spittoon. 

However, let us descend to the dining-room, and partake of din. 
ner or tea, as the case may be. I hope I am not foolishly fastidi. 
ous, but I would positively sooner have a chop or grilled fowl at 
Simpson’s, than go through this cut-and-dried ceremony of eating 
and drinking. The dining-room itself is simply gorgeous, resplen- 
dent in gold and silver. ‘There are acres of tables and dozens of 
waiters, both white and black, one of whom takes you into custody 
the moment you enter the room. As to choosing a seat, the idea 
is absurd. You are no longer a free man. Slavery has begun 
again in a modified form, and you are walked off like the most 
patient of cows and seated in regular rotation at one of the long 
tables, being expected to “get through ’’ your meal (that is the 
expression) with as little fuss and delay as possible. 

It is a striking feature in American life. People eat as a sort 
of business, not for the love of it, gobbling down their food with 
astounding rapidity. They scarcely ever chat or linger over their 
meals, as we do, but tuck their napkins well into their throats or 
waistcoats and literally ‘‘go ahead.’’ Somebody told me they 
swallow first and masticate afterwards, like camels. Perhaps this 
accounts for those large yellow spittoons which are placed in every 
corner of the house. This rapid gastronomy is not to my mind. 
I constantly find I am last at table, which no doubt looks glut- 
tonous. 

The menu is a bewildering one, comprising scores of dishes. It 
is difficult to know what to order, but having made a dash at some: 
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thing, forthwith you are surrounded by about a dozen little dishes, 
all of which you are expected to dispose of in about seven minutes. 
The waiters meanwhile, buzzing aroun you like so many bees, and 
evidently wanting you out of the way. 

What is to be done after your meal, supposing you to be alone, 
and with no particular business to look after. You cannot'go back 
to No. 365, as that is like going back to gaol. Here comes the 

t lack of American hotels. There is no real comfort, no place 
to go to where you feel at home. Downstairs is detestable. Peo- 
ple are lounging at the bar, or playing billiards, or smoking, or 
practising on the spittoon, ‘‘ making themselves sociable.’’ ‘The 
American drinking ‘‘ bar’’ is a great feature in their establishments. 
People do not sit down and order wine or beer to discuss quietly 
with a friend, or ove a newspaper. Nor do they, as a rule, drink 
anything with their meals, excepting ice water (each guest on 
sitting down being immediately provided with a goblet of water, 
with a young iceberg floating in it). The general plan with the 
gentlemen is to adjourn afterwards to the bar, downstairs, and to 
call for all sorts of potations bearing fanciful and mysterious names, 
e.g.  brandy-smashes,”’ “ eye-openers,’’ and the like. 

Every hotel is, of course, provided with one of these bars, 
which are not hid away in a corner like our ‘‘ taps,’ but occupy a 
very prominent position in the house, and are doubtless a source of 
immense profit to the establishment. 


Stray Thoughts on Shore. 


May 12th. 

I am getting used to this sort of life, and shall soon learn to 
like it. Use is said to be second nature, and I expect to feel quite 
at home in a few days, when I am more accustomed to transatlantic 
life. I wonder what is going on in England. This hotel does not 
condescend to take in a single English newspaper. Of course, the 
American papers generally have a few telegrams from Europe but 
the bulk of the people care little for what is going on there. 
America is to them the world, and their thoughts are for the most 
part bounded by its shores. This is but natural. A country so 
large, and so full of vigour and natural resources is comparatively 
independent of all compeers. 

What care they (I am speaking of the mass of the people) for 
their respectable old parent, the country from which they sprung ? 
She is ‘‘ played out,” they say, and has ceased to have any power 
toharm them. This reminds one of the young robins that are 
said to pick the old birds out of their own nest, quite regardless of 
who built it and hatched the eggs. We were kicked out just 100 
years ago, in a very uncomfortable manner, and have been more or 
less at cross purposes with our offspring ever siuce. However, I 
believe they have a kindly feeling for us at bottom. Emerson said 
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somewhere, the other day, that although every nation considerej 
itself the first in the world, yet they all placed England next op 
the list; and this, I fancy, is pre-eminently the case with the 
Americans. I must postpone my reflections and observations op 
the people generally for another paper. 


FREDERIC ALLEN. 





EVENTIDE. 


HALF sounds arise and fall 
On the soft breath of eve, 
A cadence musical 
Dreams on the airs that weave 
A haze about the dying thoughts of day, 
Hinting of vivid splendours far away. 


Strange coronals of cloud 
Droop from the distant blue ; 
No song, no voice aloud, 
Shivers the fairy dew, 
, That lingers for the dusk with magic glass, 
Upon the shining span of waving grass. 


Music beyond the ear, 
Glories behind a veil, 
Ye bring more beauty near 
Than barriers less frail. 
The quick soul trembles nigh some mystery, 
Glad with a sense of what it may not see. 


Ex.ys ERLE. 
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FATHER STILLING’S SUNSET: 


A STORY OF GERMAN HOME LIFE 
IN THE LAST CENTURY, 


Adapted from the German of Jung-Stilling, 
BY J. LORAINE HEELIS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A DAY IN THE WOODS AND A GLIMPSE OF THE PROMISED LAND. 


Otp STILLING now began to lay aside his paternal severity, and to 
be more gentle towards his small household. He often kept little 
Heinrich, who was now eleven years old, away from school, and took 
the boy with him when he went to work in the fields, and spoke 
much with him of the rectitude with which a man should act in 
in the world, and of his conduct towards God; recommended the 
study of good books, of the Bible first of all, and afterwards of the 
writings of Dr.“Martin Luther, Calvin, (icolampadius, and Bucer. 

Early one morning Father Stilling, Mariechen, and Heinrich, 
went into the forest to gather fuel. Mariechen walked first, 
carrying on her head a basket in which Margaret had put some 
good milk broth with bread and butter; then followed Heinrich, 
relating gleefully the story of the four sons of Aymon to his grand. 
father, who brought up the rear trudging slowly along, leaning on 
his woodcutter’s axe and listening attentively to the recital. 

After walking for some time they came to a remote part of the 
wood, where there was an open grassy space, at one extremity of 
which was a fine spring of water. 

‘* We will stay here,’’ said Father Stilling, and sat down. 

Mariechen put down her basket and seated herself also. As for 
_ Heinrich, he seemed to see before him once more the Egyptian 
desert, where he would gladly have lived a hermit’s life like St. 
Anthony. Presently he thought he saw the well of|Melusine, and 
wished he were Raymond ; then the two ideas united to produce a 
devoutly romantic conception of all the beauty and delights of this 
retired spot. | 
After a time Father Stilling stood up, and said— 

“Children, stay here. Iam going to look for dead wood, I 
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will call to you now and then, and you must answer me so that ] 
don’t lose you.”” And he went away. 
Meanwhile Mariechen and Heinrich sat side by side talking 


“Cousin,”’ said Heinrich. ‘‘ Tell me the story of Joringel and 
Jorinda again.”’ 

And Mariechen began 

THE STORY OF JORINGEL AND JORINDA. 

** (nce upon a time, in the midst of a dense forest, stood an old 
castle in which dwelt an old woman who was an enchantress. In 
the day-time she-changed herself sometimes into a cat, or a hare, 
or an owl; but at night she again became a human being. She 
would decoy birds and wild animals, and these she killed and boiled 
or roasted. If anyone came within a hundred paces of the castle, 
he must stand still and could not move from the spot until she 
permitted him; but if a virtuous ‘maiden came within the 
enchanted circle, the old woman transformed her into a bird and 
kept her in a cage. She had about seven thousand cages with such 
rare birds ip the old castle. 

“ Now there was a maiden named Jorinda ; she was the loveliest 
maiden that ever was seen, and was just married to a handsome 
young man called Joringel. One day they took a walk together in 
the forest. As they conversed Joringel exclaimed all at once, ‘ Take 
heed that you do not approach too near to the castle.’ 

“It was a beautiful evening; the setting sun shone bright 
between the stems of the trees into the dark green forest, anda 
turtledove sang plaintively on ap old beech tree. Jorinda sat 
down in the waning sunshine and wept aloud. Joringel too, 
could not refrain from tears ; for a strange feeling came over them 
as if‘they were about to die. They began soon to think of return- 
ing home; but to their dismay, on looking round, they could not 
perceive in which direction they should go. The sun was now 
half beneath the horizon, and Joringel saw the walls of the old 
castle crimsoned by his last rays. He trembled and felt sad unto 
death. But Jorinda sang— 


“ My dear little bird, with the little red ring, 
Sing sorrow, sorrow, sorrow ; 

Of the sweet little dove the death she doth sing, 
Sing sorrow——” | 


“‘ Here her song was interrupted by the notes of a nighingale, 
and Joringel looking at Jorinda, perceived that she was transformed 
into the shape of a bird. A hideous-looking night-owl flew round 
and round her three times, and thrice it screeched, ‘ Shu-hu-shu-hu” 
But.as for Joringel, he found himself rooted to the spot, and could 
utter no sound nor move hand or foot. 
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“The sun had now gone down behind the hill, and at this 


moment the owl flew into a thicket, from’ which immediately 
afterwards emerged an old crook-backed woman, She was very, 
yery thin, and had a yellow face, and great red eyes, and a hooked 
nose which came down to her chin. Muttering some words to 
herself, she seized the nightingale and carried it away. Joringel 
could neither speak nor move irom the spot. At length the old 
woman returned, and said in a hollow voice, ‘ Hail, Zachiel! when 
the full moon is shining unbind, Zachiel, at the propitious hour.’ 
Then Joringel was able to move. He fell on his knees before the 
old woman, and besought her to give him back his Jorinda; But 
the old woman said he should never see her more, and left him. 
Joringel cried, and wept, and groaned, but all to no purpose. 
‘What will become of me?’ said he to himself. Well, he got up 
and went away, and after walking a great way he came to a strange 
village, where he turnen shepherd for a long time. He often 
walked round the old castle, but took great care not to go too 
near to it. 

** At last, one night, he dreamt that he found a flower red as 
blood, in whose centre there was a beautiful large pearl. He broke 
off the flower, and went with it to the castle, and everything he 
touched with the flower was freed from the spell. He dreamt also 
that his Jorinda was restored to him once more. 

_“‘ When he awoke in the morning he started off over bill and 
dale, to try and find such a flower as he had seen in his dream. 
He sought high and low for eight days. At last early in the 
morning of the ninth day he found the flower, which was rec as 
blood. In the middle of it there was a large dewdrop as large as 
the finest pearl. He carried this flower day and night till he came 
to the castle. When he was within one hundred paces of the 
castle, he was not spell-bound, but went on until he came to the 
castle-gate. Joringel was delighted, and touching the gate with 
the flower, it sprang open. He entered and passed through the 
courtyard, listening for the sound of the nightingales. At last he 
heard it, and quickly found the hall where they were, and where 
also was the enchantress, at that moment occupied in feeding the 
seven thousand birds. As soon as the old woman saw Joringel, 
she flew into a terrible rage, and began to abuse him and rave at 
him, but she could not come within two paces of him. He turned 
away from her, and looked at the baskets with the birds in them. 
But how was he to find his Jorinda among so great a number ? 
While he was looking he noticed that the old woman slyly took up 
a little basket with a bird in it and hurried towards the door. He 
sprang after her like lightning touched the basket, and the old 


Woman also with the flower. After this the old woman’s magic 
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was at an end. As for Jorinda, she stood there more 

beautifal than ever, and clasped Joringel round the neck. He 
changed all the other birds once more into young maidens, and then 
returned home with Jorinda, and they lived long and happily 

Heinrich sat as if petrified, with his eyes fixed on Mariechen and 
his mouth half open. ‘‘Cousin,’’ he said, at last, “ that story 
might make one sad at night.”’ 
“* Yes,” said she; “ I don’t tell it at night, or I should be sad 
myself.”’ 
While they thus talked together Father Stilling whistled. 
Mariechen and Heinrich answered. Soon after he came to them, 
looking very animated, as though he had found something, 
smiling from time to time, and then standing still, shook his head, 
looked fixedly before him, folded his hands and smiled again. 
Mariechen and Heinrich gazed at him with astonishment ; but they 
durst not say anything, for he often laughed to himself. But. 
Stilling’s heart was too full; he sat down and began to speak, and 
tears stood in his eyes. Mariechen and Heinrich saw this, and their 
eyes immediately began to fill with tears. 

**When I left you and went into the wood, I saw a bright 
light afar off as at early sunrise. I was much surprised at this. 
Eh, I thought, there is the sun in}the heavens, Is this another 
sun? How strange! I must find out what this is. As I came 
nearer, lo, there was a plain before me, which I could not see across. 
Never in my life have I seen anything so splendid. Such a 
delightful perfume, snch a cool air, came across it as I cannot 
describe. There was such a bright light upon the whole plain that 
the sunlight is as night in comparison. There stood many 
thousand magnificent castles near one another. I cannot describe 
them; they seémed as though made of pure silver. There were 
gardens, groves, and rivers. O Lord, how beautiful! Not far from 
me there stood a large magnificent castle.” 

At this point the tears began to roll down good Stilling’s face. 
Mariechen and Heinrich began to cry. 

** Some one came out of the gate of this castle and approached 
me. Some one like a young maiden. Oh, she was a beautiful 
angel! As she came nearer I saw it was our dear dead Dorothy.” 
(At this they all three sobbed. None of them could say anything, 
and Heinrich cried and sobbed, “Oh my mother! my dear mother !’”’) 
‘She said so kindly, in the way which so often stole my heart, 
‘Father, there, there is our eternal habitation ; you will soon come 
to us.” I looked and all before me was forest. The glorious 


vision had faded. Children, I shall soon die. How glad I am to 
think s0!”” 
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‘Heinrich could not cease from asking how his mother looked 
and what she wore. All three passed the day at work, and in 
continual converse about the story. But, from that time forward 
old Stilling was like one who is in a foreign land, and not 
at home. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SUNSET, . 


Ir was Father Stilling’s custom to thatch with his own hands 
once a year a part of the house.roof, which was covered with rye. 
straw. He had done so without intermission for eight-and-forty 
years, and this year must not be an exception. He used to renew 
so much of the roof as the ryestraw which he had grown would 
cover. 
The time for thatching was about Michaelmas, which season 
was now at hand, and Father Stilling began to set to work. Hein- 
rich must be kept from the Latin school for a week to assist his 
grandfather. Margaret and Mariechen, however, took counsel 
together in the kitchen every-day, as to how they could dissuade 
the old man from an undertaking so dangerous at his time of life. 
At last they decided to broach the subject at the dinner-table, and 
to remonstraie with him seriously on the subject. 

Well,. Margaret placed on the table a dish of broth with four 
pieces of meat, which were so arranged on the dish as to be 
immediately opposite the persons for whom each was intended. 
Behind her came Mariechen with a bowl full of bread and milk. 
They placed the dishes on the table at which Father Stilling and 
Heinrich were already seated, gravely talking about the thatching 
of the roof which was to begin on the morrow. And here we 
may confidently assert that how fond soever Heinrich may have 
been of study and science and books, he had far greater pleasure in 
rambling through the woods and fields, or even in clambering on 
the roof in company with his grandfather; and this was the third 
year that he had acted as assistant to the old man. No wonder, 
then, that the boy did not approve of the objections of Margaret 
and Mariechen. 

“I don’t know how it is,’’ said Margaret, laying her hand on 
her husband’s shoulder, ‘‘ but you seem to me to be breaking, 
Ebert ; have you not noticed it yourself ?”’ 

“ We grow older every day, Margaret.’’ 

“Yes, indeed. Old and stiff.”’ 

“ But my grandfather is very strong for his age,” said Heinrich. 

“That he is, my boy,’’ rejoined the old man. ‘‘I think even 
now I could beat you at racing up a ladder.” 
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Heinrich burst out laughing, and Margaret saw that this attack 
would not succeed, and that she must try another way. 

“ Yes,”’ said she; ‘‘ it is a great blessing to be so hearty at his 
age. I believe you were never ill in your life, Ebert ?”’ 

** Never in my life,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I don’t know what it is to 
be ill; for I escaped both small-pox and measles.”’ 

“ But 1 think, father,’’ interrupted Mariechen, ‘‘ you have had 
several bad accidents ; for you have often told us that you have 
had some severe falls.”’ 

** Yes, I have had three very severe falls.”’ 

“ And the fourth fall will be fatal,” said Margaret. ‘‘I am 
sure of it. The other day you saw a vision in the wood, and one of 
our neighbours begged and prayed of me not to let you go on the 
roof; for, she said, the other evening, when she was milking the 
cows, she heard a fall and a terrible groaning in the road near our 
house. I beseech you, Ebert, do me the kindness to abandon your 
intention, and let some one else thatch the roof.” 

‘Margaret! Can not some other accident happen to me or 
some one else on the road? It is true I have seen the vision, and our 
neighbour may have heard what she has told you. But if so, can 
one escape that which God has determined? If He has decided that 
I am to end my course here in the road, shall I, poor stupid map, 
be able to avoid my fate? And if I am to fall down dead, how 
can I avoid it? Supposing I do not go on the roof, isn’t it quite 
possible that to-day or to-morrow I may unload a car of wood in 
the road and break my neck ?, Margaret, leave me in peace ; I will 
go on as I have done hitherto. When my last hour comes I will 
welcome it.’’ 

Margaret and Mariechen said everything they could think of to 
shake his determination, but all to no purpose. He paid no heed 
to them, but went on talking to Heinrich about everything con- 
nected with thatching. So at length they desisted, and thought no 
more of the matter. 

They were all up very early the next morning, and old Stilling 
began to unbind the straw and throw it down, singing a morning 
hymn tbe while ; and he had quite finished this part of the job the 
same day, so that they began to cover the roof with new straw the 
next day. In a word, the roof was ready without the least danger 
or alarm having occurred. Yet one more ascent was still to be 
made, in order to place strong fresh turf on the ridge. But old 
Stilling was not in a hurry to do this; fully a week ahd elapsed 
before it occurred to him to perform this crowning of the edifice. 

The following Wednesday morning Eberhard rose at an 
unusually early hour, and went about the house from one room to 
nother, as if he were seeking something. When asked what he 
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was looking for, he replied—“ Nothing. I know not what it is, I 
feel so well; but I have no rest, I cannot be still, as if there were 
something within me which drove me, and I feel anxious too, I 
don’t know why.” 

Margaret advised him to go with Heinrich to Lichthausen, to 
visit his son Johann. He was pleased with the proposal, but he 
wished first of all to lay the turf on the ridge of the roof, and then 
he would visit his son the next day. This plan was very distasteful 
to his wife and daughter. At dinner-time they again earnestly 
exhorted him not go on the roof. Even Heinrich begged him to 
hire some one to finish the job. But the fine old fellow only 
smiled and looked at them. It was a smile the like of which had 
captivated so many people, and impressed them with respect for 
Father Stilling. But he said not a word. A man who lias grown 
old with a good conscience, has done many good deeds, and walked 
with his God and Saviour from his youth up, arrives at a dignity 
and freedom to which the greatest conqueror has never attained. 
The only answer which Stilling gave to the well-meant remons- 
trances of his family was, ‘‘I will climb up the cherry-tree once 
more, and have a feast of cherries.’’ 

This cherry-tree stood in the back garden, and bore fruit very 
late; but the quality of the fruit was never the worse for that. 
Stilling’s wife and daughter wondered at this sudden resolution, 
for he had not climbed a tree for the last ten years. 

“ Well then,’ said Margaret, “it seems that you must climb 
up something, cost what it may.”’ 

“The higher the nearer to heaven,’’ Eberhard laughingly 
replied. And with that he went out of the house and Heinrich 
after him towards the cherry-tree. He grasped the tree with his 
arms and knees, and clambered up into the branches where he 
seated himself, and began to eat the cherries, throwing some to 
Heinrich every now and then. Presently Margaret and Mariechen 
came to the foot of the tree. 

‘‘ Wait a minute, Mariechen,’’ said the good wife; ‘‘ lift me a 
little, so that I can get hold of the lowest branch. I must try to 
get up too.”’ 

And sure enough she did. Stilling looked down and laughed 
heartily. “ Now we are like the eagles,’”’ said she. 

So the two honest old grey-headed ones sat in the branches of 
the cherry-tree, and enjoyed the sweet fruit once more together, 
and old Stilling was quite lively again. Margaret soon came down 
from the tree and went with Maricchen into the garden, which was 
some distance from the village. About an hour afterwards Stilling 
also came down and fetched a mattock to cut the turf with. He 
went towards the end of the yard next the wood ; Heinrich still 
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sat under the cherry-tree. At last Eberhard came back. He had 
a great piece of turf hanging round his head, and making a bow to 
Heinrich, looked very earnestly at him, and said, ‘‘See what a 
nightcap I have on !’’ Heinrich was startled and a cold shudder 
passed through him. 

Meanwhile Father Stilling mounted the roof, and Heinrich sat 
beneath the tree cutting a piece of wood. All at once he heard a 
heavy fall and looking up he saw a dark cloud of dust, and when it 
had cleared away, his dear old grandfather lying under the weight 
of the ladder with his hands folded on his breast. His eyes were 
fixed, and his teeth chattered and his limbs trembled like those of 
one who is very cold. Heinrich hurriedly threw the ladder away 
from him, and ran through the village as though he were mad, 
filling the valley with his cries. Margaret and Mariechen heard 
the heart-rending cries of their beloved boy'as they walked in the 
garden. Mariechen gave a loud shriek, and flew out of the garden 
and through the village. Margaret hurried after her as quickly as 
her age would permit, her hands stretched out in front of her, and 
her eyes staring wildly, and at intervals a sharp cry gave some 
relief to her oppressed breast. 

Mariechen and Heinrich arrived first at the scene of the accident, 
Eberhard lay stretched on the ground; his eyes and mouth were 
closed, his hands still folded on his breast, and his breath came 
slowly and heavily, like that of a sound sleeper in good health. 
They noticed there was no blood upon him. Mariechen wept 
bitterly as she knelt by the old man, and never ceased crying, 
“Oh, my father, my father!’’ Heinrich sat sobbing at his feet in 
the dust. By this time Margaret had also arrived. She fell on her 
knees by her, husband, clasped him round the neck and shouted in 
his ear with her accustomed voice; but he made no sign. ‘The 
truehearted woman, who had not yet shed a tear, stood up and took 
courage. Some neighbours were now come to the spot, who all 
wept at the sad sight, for he was universally beloved. Margaret 
meanwhile made ready a low bed in the sitting-room. She spread 
over it her best bed-clothes, which she had used as a bride forty 
odd years before. Then she came out of the house and said, quite 
composedly, ‘‘ Bring my Eberhard in aud lay him on the bed.” 
The men took hold of him, Mariechen supported his head, and 
Heinrich held his feet. They laid him on the bed, and Margaret 
undressed and covered him up. There he lay like a healthy man 
asleep. Heinrich was ordered to go to Florenburg to fetch a sut- 
geon. The surgeon came the same evening and examined the old 
man, and after opening a vein declared that no bones were broken, 
but that death would certainly ensue within three days as the brain 
was, seriously injured. 
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All Stilling’s six children were now sent for, and arrived early 
the next morning. It was Thursday. They sat down round the 
bed and said nothing, but wept and lamented. The windows were 
darkened with cloths, and Margaret attended to her household 
affairs quite composedly. 

On Friday afternoon the sick tnan’s head began to tremble, the 
wnder lip was raised a little and became livid, and a cold perspira- 
tion broke out all over his face. His children came closer round 
the bed. Margaret saw the change too; she took a chair and seated 
herself by the wall in the datk part of the room. They all sat in 
silence with downcast eyes; Heinrich at his grandfather's feet, 
looking at him froin time to time with misty eyes. Thus they all 
remained until nine o'clock in the evening. Then Catherine 
noticed that her father's breathing stopped. She eried anxiously, 
“My father is dying.”’ 

They all fell on their knees by the bedside, sobbing and weep- 
ing. Heinrich clasped his grandfather's feet and wept bitterly. 
Father Stilling fetched a deep breath every minute like one who 
sighs deeply, and between these sighs his breath was quite still. 
At this time the only part of him which moved was the lower jaw, 
which projected itself a little at each sigh. 

Margaret Stilling had not wept until now, spite of all her grief. 
But no sooner did she hear Catherine's cry than she stood up and 
going to the bedside, gazed at her dying husband’s countenance, 
and tears rolled down her cheeks. She raised herself up, for she 
was somewhat bent with age, and lifting her eyes and hands 
towards heaven prayed with fervour. The intention of her prayer 
was that her God and Saviour might graciously receive the soul f 
her dear husband into eternal happiness. As she began to pray all 
her children looked up astonished, and then prayed with her in 
silence. And now the end drew near. The whole body was 
convulsed, and with one loud cry he was dead. 

Margaret ceased to pray, and seizing the right hand of her dead 
hushand, shook it and said, “‘ Farewell, Eberhard. In heaven we 
shall soon meet again.’’ So saying she sank down on her knees, 
and all her children knelt around her, and now for the first time 
wept bitter tears. 

Then the neighbours came to lay out the body. The children 
stood up, and their mother fetched the winding-sheet, He lay 
upon the bier until the next morning; then they carried him to 
Florenburg to be buried. 

Pastor Stollbein has figured in this history as a strangely 
obstiuate man, but excepting this drawback he was kind and 
tender-hearted. When Stilling was laid im the grave he wept; and 
im the pulpit his voice was choked with sobs, as he read the words, 
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‘¢T am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan—would to God | 
had died for thee ;”” and the text of the funeral sermon was, ‘‘Wolj 
done, thou good and faithful servant! thou hast been faithful over 
a few things; I will make thee ruler over many things ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.”’ 

If any reader of this simple story should ever go to Florenbury, 
let him not fail to visit the old churchyard; and there, opposite 
the church-door, in the highest part of God’s Acre he will find the 
old man’s grave. No gorgeous mausoleum will he see; but often. 
in the spring-time of the year, two solitary doves fly round about 
the spot, and coo amid the grass and flowers which bloom where 
Stilling rests. 


THE END. 
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ANCIENT KINSHIP AND MODERN SOCIETY. 


BY G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.R. Hrsr. 8. 


MAv is essentially a social animal. Whether he once lived in a 
state of gregariousness is a question that science has not yet de. 
cided to the entire satisfaction of critical inquiry: but he has the 
capability for it; for we have mention in Herodotus and other au. 
thors of some savage tribes who are supposed to have dwelt in such 
a state. These, however, occur only now and again on the great, 
roll of history, and rather form the inevitable exception than any 
opposition to our rule. 

To say that man is a gregarious animal,’’ says the author of the 
Science of Religion, ‘‘ and that, like swarms of bees or herds of wild 
elephants, men kept together instinctively and thus formed them. 
selves into a people, is saying very little. It might explain the 
agglomeration of one large flock of human beings, but it would 
never explain the formation of individual peoples.”’ 

We are justified therefore in claiming for sociology a place 
among the constituent elements forming that wonderful and mys. 
terious power yclept human nature ; and, indeed, we are only stat- 
ing that human nature has illustrated what human phraseology has 
termed “ union is strength.”’ 

The most important, though at the same time the smallest unit 
resulting from this socialism, is the “ family ;”’ the chieftain of which 
forms the prevailing and most influence-exerting centrepoint round 
which all else seems to cluster. He represents to early society the 
parent, judge, and priest; he is the sole recognisable unit of a later 
age, which became almost stereotyped in Roman juridical literature; 
and in modern times he has become the apex of a moral law, 
within which all the finer and nobler portions of society find a 
shelter and a guide ; but he is, at the same time, destitute, utterly 
destitute, of either the natural sovereigaty of the primitive age, or 
the positive legal doctrines of the Roman world. 

To say that historical science can point to an epoch in man’s 
life when the family constituted the highest aggregate of human 
beings would be an extension of analogy hardly warranted by fact, 
though recommended by its probability during the necessarily pro. 
longed infancy of the early stages of society. But what is more 
useful to our present purpose are the facts, that the vestiges of this 
Minute grouping, though not thus to be seep, may be discovered 
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at the root of all past and existing systems of society; and that 
before jurisprudence had passed the domain of ancient law, it knew 
next to nothing of individual persons, but was only concerned with 
families or groups.* ‘To trace this germ upwards we have (1) the 
aggregation of families forming the house, (2) the aggregation of 
houses forming the tribe, (3) the aggregation of tribes forming the 
commonwealth or state.t This last and muore complex development 
of society has so engrossed the attention of civilised thought; has 
so worked upon the relations of political influence; has so marked 
itself out as the connecting link between man and man, and as the 
only remaining severance to a universal humanity,—that the un- 
derlying foundation on which all was built has been forgotten (we 
had almost said, unknown) as a working influence on political and 
social thought. 

It is to the science of comparative jurisprudence we are iniebted 
for once more realising the influence of this primitive institution, 
Bolingbroke—the first man who broke the icebound barrier of anti. 
quarianism which surrounded the freedom of history; the pioneer 
of the modern school of thought ; the first mind who was able to 
grasp the idea that language, law, history, politics, aye, and almost 
religion, were rapidly growing into sciences—Bolingbroke, now 
almost forgoiten among Englishmen ; first suggested what it re. 
mained for Niebuhr and Ortolan (philosophers of the present day) 


to illustrate, namely, that every historian ought to be a jurist, every © 


jurist a historian.t Had this been accepted earlier the writings of 
Hume, of Robertson, and of Gibbon, would have contained some 
slight recognition of the fact before us now ; and so have been en- 
abled to cope with the science of the present and future ages, and 
to retain the lustre which is even now being dimmed by the philo- 
sophy of Bunsen and of Miiller and by the genius of Wilkinson 
and of Rawlinson. 

“Tt is one of the facts with which the western world will some 
day assuredly have to reckon, that the political ideas of so large 
a portion of the human race, and its ideas of property also, are 
inextricably wound up with the notions of family interdepen 
dency.” We quote from Sir Henry Maine’s last work, ‘‘ Early Insti- 
tutions,"’ and it is our intention to suggest (for space will not allow 
of a more complete investigation) where this ancient form of the 


*“ Maine’s Anc. Law,” page 258. The family influence in states formed 
by German people is particularly developed in their early stages: Vide 
“ Stubbs’s Const. Hist. of England,” i. 81, note 4, where the chief authorities 
are given. 


+t“ Anc. Law,” page 128. Introd. to “ Ortolan’s Hist. of Roman Law.” 
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family may be found in modern society, and into what guises the 
political progress of mankind has forced it. 

It would seem that we have already begun to reckon with 
what has been so neglectedly growing around us. In review of 
the last session of parliament, we perceive that one of the most 
important measures legislation theh dealt with was in relation to 
families of human beings, we mean the ‘‘ Friendly Sucieties Bill.’’ 
And this brings us directly to the point of contention, namely, 
that when the natural barriers which formed men intd social 
groups had been torn away, the artificial took their place; when 
the German ‘paternal element,’ as Stubbs calls it, had lost its 
natural, it assumed its political shape; when the tie of combination 
had ceased to be that of kinship with the ‘ mark’ for its living fea- 
ture, it became that of feudalism concentrated under the personal 
authority of the chief, which presented an easy transmission of 
thought from the original prototype. How the connection of chief- 
tain and vussal—formed essentially on the principles of the family 
—was dissolved is amply set forth in constitutional history; but 
how the vassal behaved, after being deprived of the protection 
first of kindred, then of baronage, can only really be traced in the 
growth of those multitudinous societies, clubs, an‘l associations that 
have been formed, not for the mere purpose of vexing the political 
arena, but as momentous evidence that man will live in little 
groups, natural families if you let him keep them, artificial socie- 
ties if he has to seek anew. We do not contend that every asso- 
ciation of men at the present day is a de-facto development from a 
primitive family, but what we do contend is that, while some are 
actually capable of such a proof for their origin, analogy and the 
inherent tendency of man to retain the remembrance of an institu- 
tion so widespread, so important as the family, will amply explain 
the rest. 

Is this an unnatural course for the history of a people to take ? 
Is the human mind so essentially different uuder the influence of 
civilisation, that the same ideas and reflections which taught the 
barbaric, and withal turbulent, German to live contentedly in his 
pagus, should not teach his modern descendant to seek a sociality 
in his club, his freemasonry, his forestry, or his trade-unions, which 
he does not and cannot find elsewhere? Is the germ from which 
sprang the powers that elevate man above the brute—language, law, 
sovereignty and religion—so utterly eradicated in the course of ten 
centuries, that it has left no discriminating marks upon the isolated 
individuals whom modern law has learnt to recognise ? 

To all and each of these questions does reason and, if we can 
but examine it with sufficient brevity to ensure perspicuity, does 
history return an unhesitating negative? The study of politics has 
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been separated by a wide chasm of personal ‘aggrandisement from 
the study of human nature. In this, modern philosophy has falley 
short of its own boast that positive law should go hand in hand with 
the law of God as tested by the strict utilitarianism of analytical 
jurists, and it has falien short of a current idea of the ancient 
world, expressed so well in the language of Plato—the knowledge 
of the natures and habits of men’s souls will be of the greatest tis 
in that art which has the management of them, and that art js 
politics. : 
The first example that comes naturally to our minds from the 
domain of history is that of the great City Liveries: and what do we 
find? They can trace their origin up to the combination of ten 
families entering into an association for the protection of kin,’ 
From these guilds, too, about the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
began to emanate the first specimens of Friendly Societies, now 
forming so important an element among the influences directing the 
actions of the working classes. + 

But, to come directly to an era in the history of our subject, 
at the very time when positive law assumed its first importance in 
England the old natural formations of society were beginning to 
show the decay that had commenced long before. ‘The barons had 
broken the sacredness of feudalism by the gain of Magna Charta, 
and from this time did great variations take place in the relation of 


Englishmen to one another. ‘The English Justinian began the long 


list. of combination laws which continued, with little or no inter 


_—— 


ruption, to the present century when the necessity of reckoning 
with the fact of family interdependency, became so pressing that 
they were not only altogether repealed (by 6 Geo. IV. c. 129), but 
enactments made to regulate combinations, which ever since have 
multiplied unceasingly. We could gather some idea of the extent 
of these little groupings, as they now exist, if they were capable 
of being mapped out into geographic outlines over the surface of 
England. But territory is not their combining influence any more 
than it was that of their ancestors. True it is that kinship in race 
has ceased to exercise its power; but kinship in cause, whether social 
or political, has efficiently risen on the ruins of its predecessor. 
The ten families of guilds have grown into ninety-one London com- 
panies, and we have only to glance at the classification adopted by 
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** Herbert's History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies of London.” 
+ Vide Friendly Societies’ Commission, Fourth Report, Part I., page 
The analogy of friendly societies to the guilds has often been pointed out, but 
most. thoroughly in Mr. Toulmin Smith’s work on ‘‘ Englisn Guilds,” com 
piled frem. original MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. —Eany 
English Text Society, Triibner, 1870. 
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the Friendly Societies’ Commission and turn over the introductory 

of their report, to easily titderetand the alarm felt by Par- 
liament when the statutes against combination were repealed and 
the secret societies at onde catne to light.* Again, the Poor Law 
sprang to life under the crushing intiovations made by thé destruc- 
tiot of monachism. And what was the work of the poor law? It 

ht into a soviety a mass of inconutitous, unconnected indivi- 
duals who before found their existence within the pale of their own 
family of village community ; atid it stands a blot on the historic 
page of England, as evidence that tio artificial means will supply 
the place of a regularly-developed socialism. 

Domestic history exhibits the same tendency of the fondness of 
mankind for grouping themselves into little societies of larger compass 
than a single household, Though the genius of John Timbs led 
him to quote from our elegant essayist, it did not indicate to him the 
teal importance of the words: “all celebrated clubs are founded 
wpon eating and drinking.’’¢ We know the importance attached 
by Plato to ‘common tables’ { as being one of the sacred link. 
holds of the Grecian family. Modern society shows its adherence 
to this principle; for what club of association exists without its an. 
nual gathering together at the “ common table,’ where differences 
are forgotten or forgiven, friendships more closely tied. Among 
the working classes of the community a man will hardly join a 
society unless it has the attraction of a feast, for if there is ‘‘ no 
heer, no feast, no fire’ it is too hard for human nature to bear. § 
Eating together is essentially a sacred emblem from the early lifeof 
man, and the practice of cutting the marriage-cake has descended 


| 


* The affiliated societies alone number 12,752lodgesfin England (Fourth Res 
port, Part L, pages xxiv., v.), and thisis exclusive of those numbering less than 
1000 members. The whole body of amalgamated societies number over 32,000. 
Iw England and Wales alone there are over four millions of wzw belonging to 
these societies. (Appendix iv., Fourth Report, Part 1.) The hero-chieftaim who 
did so much for the early tribes of primitive Asia is fully represented in these 
groupings of the modern world. There is always a strong temptation in the 
prospect of founding a new order ; for “ founders” are highly honoured in the 
old societies (page xxxv.) Throughout the whole of these reports there is 
much valuable information. Mr. Hume, in the debate on 12th Feb., 1824, on 
combination laws, stated his conviction that “combinations would be found to 
bemore widely extended than was generally supposed ;” and the repeal showed 
the justness of his remark. (Vide also “ Labour Law Commission,” Appendix 
to Second Report.) In the South of England there are not many villages with- 
wta club.—Sir G. Young’s report, page 16. 


* Timbs’ “Clubs and Club Life,” page 1. 


Laws, book vi.; “ Aristotle,” Pol. II, 2, 10; Miiller’s Dorians, LL, 
Pp 197, 199. 


+ Vide Sir George Young's Report on Friendly Societies. 
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through regular channels from its primitive origin as the commence. 
ment of a family tie too sacred to be broken. Addison supplies ys 
with an admirable summary to the evidence that domestic histo 
gives, ‘*Man,”’ he says, “is said to be a sociable animal : and ag 
an instance of it we may observe that we take all occasions and 
pretences of forming ourselves into those little nocturnal assemblies 
which are commonly called clubs. When a set of men find them- 
selves agree in any particular, though never so trivial, they estab. 
lish themselves into a kind of fraternity upon the account of sucha 
fantastic resemblance.’’** Looking back upon the life of man, look. 
ing back upon the archaic rules of conduct, and the modern codes 
of barbaric life, is it too much to say that this fantastic resemblance 
once took the form of kinship, was once the resemblance of brother 
to brother, kinsman to kinsman ? 

Perhaps this brief outline will suffice for the present. A larger 
and more ambitious attempt would lead us into fields of research 
not capable of being restricted to the space ofa single article. We 
should have to look on all sides for examples of the family influence, 
The archives of law, of commerce, of literature, and of religion 
would have to be searched and brought into use, and an intrusion 
across the threshold of the family hearth (7. e. the family as we 
Englishmen know it) would have to be submitted to. We should 
meet, in the course of such investigation, with ancient families or 
law schools, of the existence of which ‘‘ there is ample evidence in 
ancient Ireland,’’+ as an heirloom of the once undivided Indo-Euro- 
pean stock; and we should compare them with our own Inns of 
Court, the earliest of which was founded when it was felt as a 
necessity that law should be an influence in England (1185). 
We should meet with guilds in the earliest times of Saxon England, 
when commerce had not begun its innovations into Saxon history, 
and these, as we have shewn before, are still living under the name 
of the City companies, the earliest of which received its charter 
from Edward III., who found them the “ mainspring of the trade of 
his kingdom.”” We should meet with the worshippers of Homer— 
those who perceived that the hero-influence of his poetry was des- 
tined to affect the course of much national history—binding them- 
selves into their political fraternity or gens in the Ionic island of 
Chios, under their title of Homerids ; and with us our Shakes- 
peare, our Johnson, our Addison, have been the pioneers of small 
circles of family hero-worshippers, who have helped the cause of 
literature and poetry among themselves, and consequently among 
the nation. We should see the small bands who gathered round 


* “Spectator,” No. 9. + “ Early Institutions,” page 16. 
+ Grote’s “ Greece,” II., 176. 
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the founders of new creeds—Brahma, Zoroaster, Buddha, and lastly 
Christ himself—from the midst of which issued forth the doctrines 
that now crystallise into families the congregations of temples and 
mosques, monasteries and churches. And lastly, may we pene. 
trate within the circle of every homestead in England and perceive 
there either unity and brotherhood, or, perhaps, the members of 
this small family unit—the only oue left on the page of history to 
tell of that which formed the people into a nation—separated from 
their natural stem to become members of the artificial families 
growing up around them—the trade-unions or communism, the 
club or the beershop. 

Pope bas expressed what may be applied to the present age as 
much as to that gone by, to the natural union in the primitive 
family as to the artificial union in the modern club: 


“ Heaven, forming each on other to depend, 
Bids each on other for assistance call 
Till one man’s weakness grows the strength of all.” 
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THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 


Translated from the German of Biirger, 


BY JULIA GODDARD. 


Tue Rhenish Wildgrave blew his horn— 
Hallo! Hallo! to foot! to horse ! 
His charger, neighing as in scorn, 
Now clattering joins the crowded course 
Loud snorts he free from halter-band, 
Through corn and thorn, and stubble-land. 


The Sabbath morning’s rays betimes 
linge the cathedral’s dome with gold ; 
And holy beils’ melodious chimes 
Call to high-mass the young and old, 
Winist from afar steals sweet along 
The pious Christian's matin-song. 


O’er fence and field they take their flight, 
With loud huzza and tally ho! 

What horsemen come from left and right, 
And left and right now onward go ? 

One steed a fiery form uprearing, 

One steed of silver-white appearing. 


Who are those riders left and right! 
I guess—to tell I may not dare ; 
One form seems wrapped in holy light, 
With youthful face, serene and fair,— 
He to the left, stern-visaged dread, 
With eyes that lightning glances shed. 


‘** Well met, fair sir!’ the Wildgrave cried ; 
Thrice welcome to the noble chase ! 

In heaven above, on earth so wide, 
What sport cap hold a higher place ?”’ 

He shouted, waved his cap on high, 

And smote his sides approvingly. 
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TH] suits the clang of hutter’s horn 
With holy bells and pious Iny ; 
Turn, nor profane this sacred morn, 
No blessing waits on thee to-day. 
Thy guardian angel’s warning heed, 

Let not the wicked one mislead.’ 

































“To chase! to chase! my noble sir !"’ 
He to the left did quick rejoin ; 
Let neither hymn nor bell defer 
‘The pleasures of the chase divine. 
To show what's princely, give me leave, 
And let not yonder fool deceive !”’ 


Well spoken !’’ qtioth the Count in haste ; 
‘ After mine heart thy thoughts I find. 
Who will not joys of hunting taste, 
Let lim his paternosters mind — 
Ken, if it grieve thee sorely still, 
Thou pious fool, I'll have my will !”’ 


The Count his horn yet louder blew— 
Quick onward sped they, man and horse ; 
And as they swift and swifter flew, 
Some lifeless fell upon the course. 
There let them lie, and plunge to hell ! 
The princely sport is seasoned well !’’ 


Low in the corn.field stoops the game, 
Hoping a refuge sure to gain; 

With anxious brow and trembling frame 
A peasant stands before the train— 

“In mercy, gracious lord, forbear, 

The labour of the poor man spare.”’ 


He to the right sprang lightly near, 
And warned the Count with earnest voice ; 
The left low-whispered in his ear, 
And spurred him on to evil choice. 
The Count the warning-voice derided— 
In wicked counsel he confided. 


‘* Away, thou hound !”’ in fearful wrath 
The Count to the poor ploughman cried, 
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“ Lest to the devil on thy path 
I send thee.—-On, companions, ride— 
That I mean truly, let in token, 

Your whips about his head be broken !’’ 












So said, so done, the Wildgrave swung 
O’er fence and field, whilst galloped, ran, 
Behind, with crack and horn loud rung, 
The troop, with dog, and horse, and man. 


Dog, horse, and man the tender wheat 
Trample beneath their heedless feet. 


Affrighted by the approaching sounds 
Each nerve the panting stag doth strain ; 
Hotly pursued he forward bounds 
The plain of pasture-land to gain. 
There, cunning, mixes with the herd, 
So trusting that he may be spared. 


Yet to and fro, through wood and field, 
Through field and wood, now turning back,— 
To their unerring scent revealed, 
The hounds close follow on his track. 
In anguish see the shepherd stand 
Imploringly before the band. 


‘* Pity, dear lord,’’ he humbly prays ; 

‘* Qh, leave my peaceful flock secure. 
Consider, noble sir, here graze 

The cows of many a widow poor. 
Their only wealth, I pray thee, spare— 
Have mercy, gracious lord, forbear.” 


He to the right sprang lightly near, 
And warned the Count with earnest voice; 
The left low whispered in his ear, 
And spurred him on to evil choice. 
The warning voice the Count derided, 
In wicked counsels he confided. 


‘* Insolent dog! who dares resist, 
I would thy precious herd and thou, 

And all the queans who may exist 

Were gathered here before me now ; 
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For well it would my heart delight, 
To chase ye all to Heaven ere night. 


“ Hallo! companions, on them set, 
Yoho, yoho!, Huzza!’’ he cried ; 
And every dog his teeth did whet, 
In what he nearest him espied. 
Sinks the torn shepherd to the ground, 
The mangled flock lies scattered round. 


Scarce ‘scaping from the murderous crew, 
Foam-covered, and besmeared with blood, 
The game still weak and weaker grew, 
Yet gained the covert of the wood, 
And in the forest glades full well, 
Concealed him in a hermit’s cell. 


Hark forward! On! with whip’s loud crack, 
‘Hurrah! hurrah! they dash along— 


Still following on their victim’s track, 
Quickly appears the reckless throng ; 


The hermit, with petition mild, 
Confronts the band of stragglers wild. 


‘‘Turn back, turn back upon thy path, 
Nor desecrate God’s holy place— 
Creation groans and calls the wrath 
Of Heaven upon this guilty chase— 
For the last time, rash man, beware, 
Nor fall into the tempter’s snare.’’ 


He to the right, sprang lightly near, 

And warned the Count with earnest voice ; 
The left low-whispered in his ear, 

And spurred him on to evil choice— 
Alas! the Count in him confided, 
And still the warning voice derided— 


‘**'T would fill me with but little dread 
To perish everlastingly— 
E’en if in the third heaven I sped, 
No omen ill should hinder me, 
Though God himself should bid me stay, 
The chase I would pursue to-day.”’ 
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“On, comrades, on !’’ The infidel 
Swings high his whip, his horn doth wind, 
Before him vanish hermit, cell— 
And vanish horse and man behind— 
To huntsman’s shout, and hounds’ deep breath, 
Succeeds a stillness as of death. 






He blows his horn, no blast doth cheer, 
Fearful the Wildgrave gazes round— 
He calls—himself he cannot hear, 
His whip vibrates, but makes no sound. 
He spurs his horse on either side, 
Nor backward can, nor forward ride. 


The sky grows dark, cloud-covered o’er, 
And ever darker as a grave ; 
Hollow and dull a distant roar, 
He hears as of the far sea-wave, 
And a dread voice, as thunder pealing, 
This awful sentence is revealing— 


‘* Blood-thirsty man, insulting, proud, 
To man and beast, to God on high — 
The voice of nature wailing loud, 
Hath sent up an indignant cry, 
To Heaven's high-court for judgment turning, 
Where Vengeance’ torch is ever burning. 


‘* Flee, monster, flee, and from henceforth 
Unto remote eternity, 

By devils hunted, sign of wrath 
Thou shalt to wilful nobles be ; 

Who to indulge in sinful deed, 

Creator nor created heed—”’ 


A flash of vivid lightning sears, 
The foliage of the stately trees, 
The air now close and damp appears, 
A deadly anguish him doth seize. 
Towards him blows a piercing blast, 
Behind, the thunder follows fast. 


And flames of red, and green, and blue, 
Roll glittering round him, wave on wave, 
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A fiery sea appears in view, 
In which a hellish brood doth lave— 

While from the abyss, with horrid yell, 

Burst forth a thousand dogs of hell. 















Now swept away from field and.wood, 
Through the wide world, loud howling woe! 
Still by that devilish tribe pursued, 
On, on, for ever he must go! 
By day through earth’s dark caverns deep, 
At midnight through the air they sweep. 


So swift his flight, transfixed by fear, 
Still looking back his face remains— 
He sees the monster in his rear, 
Whom fate drives on yet still restrains. 
Sees the fierce jaws that open wide, 
Pursue him in his fearful ride. 





This, {the wild hunting train whose flight 
Shall ‘to the day of judgment last, 
The weary peasant oft by night 
Hath seen with terror gallop past. 
This many a hunter knows full well, 
But what he knows he may not tell, 
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GORDON GRAHAM. 


BY JAMES ARTHUR CROFTS. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE farm of Rhiskhope lies in the centre of that pleasant pastoral 
country known as the Soutbern Uplands of Scotland. The house, 
at one time the seat of the lord of the manor, stood in a position 
of great natural beauty on one of the haughs or broad level val- 
leys, which abound on the Tweed as it ripples towards the sea, 
Tn front of the house was a lawn passing by gentle transitions from 
closely-shaven grass, interspersed with gay and beautiful flowers, 
to a carefully tended shrubbery, where in early spring the birds 
loved to woo and build their nests; here and there a weepirg ash 
or elm raised its graceful stem and drooping head above the laures. 
tinums, deodars, laurels, and tall variegated hollies, with thickly 
matted leaves, and were again over-topped by a splendid hack. 
ground of limes, and beeches in clumps, and venerable solitary 
oaks. Beyond was the valley or hope proper, laid out in fields for 
farm purposes, in grass and grain, while surrounding all was a bend 
of the river, which could be seen in the distance, winding among 
the hills where it seemed to have its source, glistening like a silver 
thread in the lap of the long receding glen. On the opposite bank 
of the river the hills rise now in gently swelling grassy mounds, 
again in rough shaggy knolls, where the heather and waving 
brackens appear only here and there among luxuriant copsewood, 
while in other places the bold crags spring straight up from. the bed 
of the river, and stand bare to the sun, frowning erandly down on 
the smiling plain below; striking proofs of the ‘tremendous power 
of the silent forces of nature at work for ages. On the other side 
of the house, and close behind it, the hills are steep, rocky, and 
covered with heather; between thems are long glens each with a 
shepherd’s house beside its little ‘ burn’ fed by still smaller streaws, 
scarce visible, as they trickle down the bottom of the yellow scaurs 
furrowing the hill sides, save where some opposing rock dams back 
the tiny rill and form a miniature cascade. 

On the other side of the river and following its course, the old 
coach-road from the South wound out and in among the hills, aud 
along it the inmates of the grange had to drive for sixteen miles t0 
the nearest railway station, when business forced or pleasufe 
tempted them to travel ; there was, to be sure, a footpath across 
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the hills by which the distance was halved, but the ground was 
boggy and the peat moss was cut up and worn away by the surface 
water into what are locally known as “ hags’’ and, except by pedes- 
trians or in an emergency, it was never used. 

Dr. Morton the present tenant of the farm had not been bred a 
farmer. In his youth he had studied medicine and gone out as a 
medical officer in the East IndiaCompany’s service. While abroad 
he had accumulated a considerable fortune, and at the end of his 
term of service, he returned to England, thanks to his strong con- 
stitution and habitual temperance, with health unimpaired by the 
climate. He arrived in England in time to see his brother before 
he died, and he settled at Rhiskhope, taking up the lease of the farm 
in which his father, and grandfather, as well as his brother had 
lived. He secured the assistance of a good working grieve, who 
with native shrewdness made many arrangements, based on his own 
practical experience, appear ‘‘ happy thoughts’’ of his master; and 
the farm in this way went on satisfactorily, and formed a profitable 
investment for what cash was still lying loose at the time of the 
doctor’s return. 

At the time we take up the tale Dr. Morton is a little on the 
shady side of fifty, but hale and hearty in spite of his years; his 
hair and whiskefs are white as snow, and his complexion though 
not of the true nabob colour, still has some of that sallowness which 
we are accustomed to associate with a prolonged residence in hot 
climates ; a pleasant companion and a keen sportsman, he was the 
source of wonder and admiration to all who saw him leading the 
field in a stiff run across country or breasting the heathery bill 
behind the dogs on the Twelfth. One ofhis greatest pleasures was 
to fill his house with young people, with whom he loved to vie in 
feats of strength and skill, and when he could not quite come up 
with them in the display of muscularity, which happened but 
seldom, he would fall back upon the past, and tell with modest 
pride of what he could do when he was young and supple, and, as 
he would inadvertently let fall, said to be the strongest man in 
Tweeddale. 

With him lived an unmarried sister older than himself by a few 
years; she was plump, cheery, and comfortable, not at all of the 
typical old-maid school. Pretty in early life, with gentle, dovelike 
eyes and a round rosy face, old Father Time had dealt gently with 
her and made her more buxom and hearty, with perhaps a little 
fussiness added to her kindness. She was as fond of society as her 
brother, and when not indulging in its pleasures or occupied with 
the duties it entails on a managing housewife, might be seen busy 
with embroidery or copying in colours the features of some favoured 
guest or favourite landscape. She never arrived at any excellence 














in either department of t2 art, but it amused her, and she said “j 
is a famous excuse to avoid talking scandal, you know; for how 


can one make biting remarks with a mouth full of brushes, my 
dears?” 

The sun had been up for some hours on a lovely morning to. 
wards the end of September and now blazed like a ball of molton 
silver in an almost cloudless sky. Far above the swelling hills 
which it had long since climbed, that great eye of day shone down 
with unwinking ieiliencs on the valley of Rhiskhope in its secluded 
stillness, broken only by the voices of the workers in the fields, the 
chirp of the partridge, and the crow of the grouse.cork, high up on 
the hills; it filled the ‘fields with diamond-like lights and flashes 
as its beaming rays fell on the dew-drops Jurking in the blades of 
grass and glittering on the turnip leaves; it shone down on the 
river which it made to flash and flame, as it smiled and rippled out 
from below the browlike banks in whose shadow the big trout lurks 
to gulp the fly; and blazed with perfectly tropical heat on a wago. 
nette and pair, now appearing round the hill on the white and 
dusty coach-road which Dr. Morton is impatiently rong from 
his seat at the breakfast-table. 

“Ido wonder when Gordon will come!’’ he at last a out: 
**T had a fine day mapped out for you Whyte; and for you, too, 
Welsh—such splendid weather—humph, its terribly riling !’’ 

“For my part,”’ said Welsh, “I should not object to a little 
more shade than there seems to be outside. I have not been ia 
India, it is true, but I have been done brown more than once even 
in this.country of temperance and enlightenment, and as for shooting, 
you know,’’—he went on helping himself to stewed mushrooms—‘“ I 
regard a gun and a lady with kindred feelings of horror. I am al- 


ways in mortal terror of setting off the cap of the one or of having 
the other set her cap at me.”’ 


“ For shame, sir.” from the other side of the table. 
_ “ Now confess, Miss Graham,”’ who thus repelled his insinua- 
tion; “have you not been ogling me ever since we sat down ?”’ 

“What conceit men have,” “she replied, with a roguish twinkle. 
“* Thave been trying in vain to draw the gallant gentleman’ s atten- 
tion from his plate, so that I might have my wants supplied. 
Mr. Whyte might I trouble you to get the toast for me.”’ 

“There they are at it again, and before breakfast is over, too!” 
said Miss Morton, from behind the coffee tray. 

“ Yes,” said Whyte ; ** but, Miss Morton, you must excuse poor 
Welsh. Breakfast is always a trying time for the temper, and his 
safety-valve is perhaps to be preferred ; when others are apt to be 
crusty, he only perpetrates puns.’’ 


An exclamation from Dr. Morton put a stop to further conver- 
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gation. He had caught sight of a cloud of dust rapidly advancing 
along the road. ‘‘ Here they are at last; we'll have a drive yet; 

‘they've been at the Crate Inn all night and driven up in the mora- 

. A fine lot of them there seems to be, too.”’ 

“ Just like Gordon,’’ edged in Miss Morton; ‘‘ the dear fellow 


would not disturb us Jast night. Jam so glad they are here—such 
dreams as I had last night, to be sure—rescuing from drowning, 
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horses running off, dripping hair and bleeding brows, coursed — 


through my brain in rapid succession. I am very glad they are 
safe,” 

“ Miss Morton, I quite agree with the opinion I see you hold,’ 
said Welsh; “‘ vagué visions of futurity are occasionally shadowed 
forth in our half-waking moments. Don’t you remember the open- 
ing lines of one of the verses of that charming Irish ballad where 
a girl in her sleep-fancies she hears her lover singing outside her 
window ; she looks out, and, Ai presto, there he is !”’ 

“Bravo, Welsh !” said Whyte; ‘‘ we'll take no notice of the pro. 
bability of the amorous Irishman having thrown small gravel at his 
sweetheart’s window ; but I believe—and I think Morton will agree 
with me—that dreams are merely the products of a diseased imagi- 
nation, deranged digestion, or an overwrought brain—that is, in the 
case of men—for ladies’ minds, &c., I confess I never could under. 
stand,”’ 

Miss Morton and Bessie Graham missed the apology, having 
glided from the room ; and quick steps were heard in the hall as a 
cheery voice sang out, ‘‘ How are you, auntie ?’’ and “ Bessie, my 
girl, you're looking as bright as the May, darling: I have come to 
get a scolding for keeping you so anxious as I know you must have 
been. It was all the fault of those horrid trains ; they never do 
suit. I wonder, uncle, you don’t use your influence or fall back upon 
the British public’s panacea, and write to the papers. We missed 
the train at Peebles by two minutes, and had to drive up the whole 
twenty-five miles. We came along as fast as a pair could carry us, 
and with guns, cartridges, and ourselves, Ican assure you we were 
no light load. We arrived at the Crate about midnight, and when 
we heard that your trap had been down we decided to put up there 
for the night and come on in the morning. Now that I have made 
aclean breast of it, let me present Tom Bluke, a great friend of mine, 
passed for the Queen’s last week ; and this is Jack Fraser, a limb of 
the law, and no wooden one I assure you; he is coming out as 
@ W.S.; they are both at your service, professed ladies’ men, 
80, warned in time, beware! Gentlemen, my aunt, Miss Morton, 
friend of my youth and guardian of my boyish days. You have 
already met my sister; Dr. Morton, my uncle; Mr. Whyte, his fellow 
Anglo-Indian ; and Mr. Welsh, with whom, Jack, you should have a 
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fellow-feeling ; he stands at the top of the tree you long to climb.” 

**T am very glad to see you all here ; but, come, and have break. 
fast,” said Dr. Morton—‘‘ you must be hungry after your long 
drive in the fresh morning air; we have just finished and will hear 
your story from Rachel while you make up for lost time.” 

“Oh there is nothing very remarkable in it; just the old 

“What, nothing heroic, Rachel!” and he roguishly added 
“dreams and visions, even ladies’, sometimes don’t come true, 
then.” 

**T am very glad they have proved false this time. But take 
care of the guns.”’ 

“We'll do that, auntie ; but if any of us should come to grief, 
there is plenty of the medical faculty about to-day.” 

* I hope their skill won't be required, Gordon; but I see the 
doctor and Mr. Whyte are eager for the fray, and if you have laid 
in sufficient provender to last till you reach the luncheon-basket, 
light your cigars, and Bessie and I will indulge ourselves with your 
company and the smell of your Cubas (don’t you call them?) as far 
as the starting-point.” 

** That is very considerate, auntie,’’ said Bessie; “ for, of course, 
we all know that no sportsman of the present day, especially if he 
be young and a reading man, considers the preparations for the day 
complete unless he has had his weed.”’ 

** Well, boys,”’ said Gordon, “I daresay we may as well light 
up. I can answer for the ladies having no objections to second- 
hand smoke,” and talking, laughing, and puffing, they sauntered 
down to the first field of turnips, whither Dr. Morton and bis more, 
Sedate cronies had already gone. 

Till the start is made, we will seize the opportunity to say some- 
thing of the story of Gordon Graham and his sister Bessie. Dr. 
Morton’s youngest sister married Robert Graham, a Glasgow share- 

‘broker. She never was very strong and died shortly after the birth 
of her daughter. Atthe same time other misfortunes crowded upon 
her motherless children ; a great crash came in the financial world, 
discount rose, stocks fluctuated wildly, then fell, and a fearful state 
of rottenness and speculation was disclosed in the market. Several 
of Mr. Graham's chief clients lost heavily and were unable to meet 
their liabilities, and he had to make good the deficiency ; the excite- 
ment and a slight cold, unattended to in consequence, brought on 
fever which terminated fatally in a short time, and Gordon and 
Bessie were a second time deprived of a parent. 

Mr. Ebenezer Morton and his brother, the doctor, both bachelors, 
had been appointed trustees, and the farmer took the children to 

live with him at Rhiskhope, where they soon began to lose the dull 
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gense of their grief, and fill the old house with their shouts of childish 
‘merriment. Miss Morton superintended the education of both till 
Bessie was ready for the boarding-school, when they were sent to 
Edinburgh. Gordon went to the Academy, and afterwards to the 
University to study medicine. At the age of twenty-three he had 
taken his degrees with great credit, and after a four month's course 
in London under a crammer, he passed second in the entrance ex- 
amination for the Indian Army Medical Service. He kept his 
in the final examination at Netley, and had now come home 
to Rhiskhope from Ireland, where he and Fraser had been visiting 
Blake, to spend there whatever time might be allowed before his 
orders to proceed to India should arrive. Imagine a tall and very 
strongly-built young fellow, dark grey eyes, dark hair close cropped, 
and arched eyebrows, a square chin, lips clearly cut, a trifle heavy, 
perhaps, but shaded by a thick drooping brown moustache, and you 
have an intimate acquaintance with our hero, and we are at liberty 
to join the sportsmen. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue click of the springs as the guns are shut up, warned the 
laggers that sport was about to begin. Mr. Welsh stayed behind 
to escort the ladies in an expedition up one of the glens, in 
which sketching avd botanising were put forward as excuses for a 
pic-nic. 

The dogs were put into the turnips, and the guns ranged them- 
selves in a line bebind them, a beater being placed between each 
gun. There was but scant time to admire the beauties of nature, 
for almost on entering the dogs hit the scent of birds and began 
cautiously to draw. 

“They've been there. Good daawg, steady brandy, steady old 
lad; look out, gents! I knows when there’s birds by that dawg’s 
tail,”’ from the old keeper, roused all the attention, and a tremen- 
dous whirring and a perfect battery of shots as a fine covey rose, 
and several fell as quickly, told that he was right. ‘‘ Ma-ark, 
ma-ark |” echoed along the line, and away they went in pursuit of 

the survivors who had been “ marked down ”’ in front, in the line of a 
" white stone in the dyke, and Donald said they would now sit like 
stones. After going through all the turnips, the stubbles were 
tried, and by one o'clock all were glad to hear lunch spoken of. 

A very picturesque appearance our party presented as they 
lounged about on the grassy bank of the stream, passing their 
flasks to each other, and consuming, with appetites sharpened by 
exercise and merry tales, the sandwiches which the deft fingers of 
the ladies had prepared for them ; the beaters, grouped in the rear 
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a short distance off, discussed their cake and cheese, and washed jt 
down with long pulls ata black bottle as it went round. Wi, 
them were the massive retrievers, setters sagacious ani 
sprightly, and big-jawed, sulky-luoking pointers, some of which 
would now and then, get a gentle reminder on the nose that 
it was not their proper feeding.time at present. These and such 
like scenes, hardly realised it may be at the time, are the bright 
in life; the mind is untrammelled by care or passion, and 
the whole being drinks in a feeling of wondrous delight ; the gentle 
fanning of the breeze on the heated cheek, the sunlight shining on 
the rippling streamlet which bubbles close at hand, the sweet 
smell of the fields, rich in harvest treasures, and the merry laughter 
of friends will often come back like an angel’s visit to the mind, 
wearied with worry and worn down with care, and wrap it fora 

time in sweet forgetfulness of its present burthens. 

Dr. Morton had now finished the consultation which had for 
some time been going on with the keeper and beaters, and lunch 
over, the party started for the grouse drive, the recognised object 
of the day. 

It was arranged that the guns should hold off to the right 
among the hills till they came to the foot of one to be known by 
numerous swelling mounds on its side. Down the face of this hill 
runsa scaur, which in time of winter is a roaring torrent; but the 
drought of summer had left merely a few pools of clear water here 
and there in its course. Up this water-course they were to crawl 
in sileace, and line under the cover of its edges, leaving seventy or 
eighty yards between each gun. The beaters, meanwhile, were 
making for a distant wire fence scarce visible against the sky, 
leaving, as they went along, some of their number on prominent 
positions to act as flankers—that is, by waving long poles with flags 
attached, to force on the birds in the desired direction. The wire 
fence reached, the keeper ranged his men along it, and sent others 
to act as flankers on the left. The whole line was thus formed 
into a crescent, and at a given signal they started for the gums 
with that long swinging stride—the gait par excellence of the men 
of the hills. 

Startled by the intruders on their solitude the birds rose freely; 
but singly in pairs, or in immense packs, so admirably had the 
drive been planned, all were swept straight towards the guns, with 
the exception of one or two wary black-cocks who were old at the 
game, and preferred flying against the shouting of the beaters # 
facing the roar of breechloaders and the rattle of No. 5 shot. 

The sportsmen having arrived at the bottom of the Knotty Hill, 

- halted to draw for places from Dr. Morton's hat, in which wet 
Cartridges numbered one, two, three, four, five. He told them 
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Gordon Graham. 
that the holder of No. 1 was the right-hand man, and would require 
to climb the hill, his less lucky companions watching his exertions 
and blessing themselves between each puff of their cigars. Gordon 
drew No. 1, and started at once for his place; he knew that the 
birds would not await his coming. | 

* You're in luck to-day, Gordon,’’ called out his uncle; “ keep 
a sharp look-out, and I'll guarantee you the biggest bag this 
drive.”’ 

Arrived at the hill.top, Gordon sat down to draw breath and 
admire the peaceful beauty of the scene. A!l around spread the 
vast panorama of hills, here bold and distinct, there swelling and 
rolling gently like the gigantic waves in some unknown sea, till far 
off at the horizon they faded away in the blue and hazy distance. 
Not a living creature was in sight, but fora tiny cottage by the 
river-side, dimly seen under its sheltering ash.trees, he might have 
been alone in the world: so cut off did he seem from all traces of 
man, The silence was unbroken, save by the self-satisfied chuckle 

of.some grouse-cocks, flying about in undisturbed enjoyment, or 
the nasal whistle of a hill sheep, which after an inquiring stare, 
and a defiant stamp at the intruder, trotted off to join its black. 
faced woolly companions. 

He saw the heather glowing in all its shades of scarlet and 
blue, the bright green of the fern.shaped strip of grass, where a 
burst sheep-drain discharges its waters, the shimmering exhalation 
rising from the ground to mix with its kindred clouds, the chang- 

ing shadows on the hill sides, as the light clouds float slowly across 
_ the sky, and ‘the hawk poising on steady wing before it swoops 
down on its unwary prey. To enjoy mountain scenery to the full 
one must be alone: the solitary grandeur, the sublimity of the 
scene, overawe the mind of the gazer, and inspire him with thoughts 
“which do often lie too deep for words.’’ 

Gordon’s musings were interrupted by a long, low-drawn call 
from below of ‘‘ places ;”” his hut was a quarter of a mile from the 
next on his left, and had been placed so as to cover the shoulder of 
a hill; round which, towards the close of the drive, the birds invari- 
ably swept in immense flocks. He hurriedly leapt into his hut 
and arranged a score of cartridges on the turf wall that they might 
be ready to his hand; and soon dropping shots were heard from 
below. At first they came singly, as the old cocks attempted to 
steal away while the beaters were. still a long way off; then quickly 

ing each other, and soon blending in the full roar of the 
volley, Gordon knew that the game had begun. 

Running his eye along the horizon he saw the birds for a 
moment like black specks against the sky, as they skimmed some 
Hsing ground on their way to the guns. For a time he had merely 
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to listen to the firing and speculate on the probable shooter and the all 
result; but his heart beat sensibly, and he grasped his gun mom A 
firmly as he saw a large pack stealing steadily and swiftly towands Jay 
him across the heather. On they came with one imperceptible ov 
motion more swift than the speed of a racehorse, their necks ex, sp 
tended and glistening with metallic hues in the bright sunshine, br 
** Now for it, Gordon!” he inwardly said, and borrowing the whole fri 
length of his gun in front of two flying close together on his left, he an 
let drive out, and had the satisfaction to see them both drop at his sia 
feet with a dull sound, which augured ill for their ever rising again, lor 
But scarcely waiting to take in fully the result of his first barrel, he he 
turned, and quickly sighting an old black-cock, rapidly winging its 

flight towards safety, he gave it the contents of his second barrel, pa 


But what was that other sharper sound that echoed through the th 
hills? Simultaneously with the report of his gun he heard a shriek oe 
—a voice of one in mortal pain or terror—which made the blood dr 
run cold at his heart. sit 
Filled with dread lest he should have shot some one, he rushed a 
to the edge of the bank, which some short distance behind his post of 
began to descend by a steep grassy slope to a mountain tarn of ‘a 
fabulous depth. At first he could see nothing with which to con- = 
nect the cry ; but as he was fuming with impatience at having lost Co 
so much of the drive, owing to the whistle of a curlew or the a 
shriek of a heron, the sound was repeated from below, accompanied sh 
by calls for help, and at the same moment his eye lit upon a patch 
of scarlet cloth caught on a bush of heather, which grew at the fot 3. la 
of the slope where it breaks off and falls down to meet the watersol at 


the tarn in a sheer precipice, without a ledge on which even-the 
sure-footed mountain sheep can stand. To throw down his gun and 
cartridge-bag was the work of a moment, and springing down the 
slope he saw a female figure disappear beneath the surface of the 
water. He waited only to throw off his heavy shooting-boots and 
coat, and measuring the distance with a practical eye, he drewa 
deep breath and sprung head foremost into the space. On coming 
again to the surface, all breathless with his rapid plunge, he struck 
out for the spot where he had seen her disappear ; and after diving 
twice and groping about in the dim twilight at the bottom, he found 
the object of his search, and succeeded in bringing her safe to land. 
But the rescue was only half accomplished. He was now, for the 
first time, made aware of the presence of another person, which had 

his notice in his rapid glance from the top of the cliff. 
Gordon laid his burden, limp and helpless, on the grass, and having 
loosened her dress, so that she might breathe more freely, and given 
directions to her companion how to chafe the cold hands and restore 
animation, he started up the hill for his flask. As he ran, his vei 
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all tingling with excitement, he thought—‘‘ How beautiful she is !” 
And truly she was beautiful. The death-like swoon in which she 
lay showed off her delicately chiselled features and clear complexion, 
over Which was spread a calm repose like that of the sculptured 
sphinx ; her long hair lay scattered in tangled masses over her 
breast and on the grass; her eyes were closed, and the delicate 
fringe of long, soft lashes lay stretched on her cheek. She was still 
and death-like, as if the pure spirit had already left its lovely 
casing; she lay like some graceful woodland tree which, unable 
longer to bear up against the rude bnffettings of the storm, bows its 
head submissively; beautiful even to its destruction. 

Returning, Gordon was met by the grateful assurance that his 
patient had stirred, and, revived by the application of a little of 
the contents of the flask to her temples, her eyes slowly opened, 
and recognising her companion, she faintly murmured, ‘‘ What a 
dream I have had !’’ Her consciousness now rapidly returned, and 
sitting up she cried out, ‘‘ Where am I, Aunt Helen—there is such 
a strong after-dinner smell ¢'’ At the same moment she caught sight 
of Gordon, who had up till now kept in the background, and a deep 
crimsom flushed her cheeks. The elder lady saw the embarrassment 
and introduced them ; and Gordon advancing, suggested that Miss 
Colestone should now try to rise, as sitting longer in her wet things 
_ would be sure to bring on some ailment. Accepting his arm, for 
she was still very weak, she rose. 

“Now, Mr. Graham,’’ said Mrs. Henleigh, ‘‘I hope you will 
_ lay us under an additional obligation by supporting Miss Colestone, 
at least till she recovers a little.” 

Of course Gordon was delighted ; and as they walked along to 
Aspen Hall Mrs. Henleigh told how she, a sister of Sir George 
Colestone, and his daughter Maggie, had gone out early in the day 
fora ramble among the hills, which lay between their home and 
Rhiskhope, and tempted by the beautiful day, and led on by their 
enthusiastic search for ferns and wild-flowers, they had wandered 
further than they intended, till they were startled by the noise of 
the guns above them. 

“Yes,” broke in Miss Colestone, ‘‘and you were so terrified, 
Aunt Helen—you crept behind a large stone, even down beside 
the tarn yonder ; but I wished to see the sport, Mr. Graham; so I 
clambered up the hill, and when I got to the top I saw you in 
your hut. I was watching you fora long time before you fired, 
and then you had a chance and made such a fine shot. He brought 

wn a brace with one barrel, auntie, and then turning round he 
fired straight at me, so I thought. I took to my heels and ran, 
Meaning to get back to you by the way I had come; but before I 
gone many yards down the slope, the huge bird he had shot 
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came tumbling down on my head. I shrieked, lost my footing and 
fells it was no use to try stopping myself—though I can asstite 
you ‘J did try—by grasping at the bushes which I passed, as jt 
seemed to me like lightning ; so on I went down the slope till I felt 
myself suddenly shoot into the air. I shrieked with horror, then 
came a splash, a plunge, and all was dark. I shudder yet to 
think of the dark-green waters closing over my head, shutting out 
the beautiful light, which from what I gather, I would not have 
seen again but for your noble—your gallant behaviour. I cannot 
find words to thank you, Mr. Graham. I cannot say more than 
that I thank you from, the bottom of my heart,’’ and in her eyes 
there was a look which made Gordon feel that had it been fire 
instead of water he would willingly have made the plunge to 
obtain it. 

“Don’t say another ‘word about it, if you please, Miss Cole. 
stone—I am proud to have been of use to you; and to tell the 
truth, a swim was just what I was longing for after the walking I 
have had to-day, I feel much refreshed: by it. Will Sir George 
not be anxious at your long absence from home ?”’ 

“* Fortunately he won’t,’’ replied Mrs, Henleigh; “he left in 
the morning, and did not intend being home till dinner.time, so he 
will be spared a deal of anxiety. If we walk a little faster, I dare. 
say we shall be back as soon as he.”’ 

“What will he think, auntie, when he hears of our adven. 
ture ?’- 

“At any rate, he will be pleased with the knight-errant we 
have found : for let me tell you, Mr. Graham, that Sir George was 
very much taken by your appearance on your last visit to Scotland, 
and said all sorts of flattering things about you. You will be 
quite first favourite now, next to Maggie, who is a great pet.” 

By-and-bye they arrived at the lodge-gate of Aspen Hall, where 
they met Sir George on horseback, heading a number of his people 
who were just setting out in search of them. Seeing them he dis- 
mounted, and calling one of the men to take his horse to the stables, 
they walked together to the house. 

**What has kept you so long, my dears?’’ said the baronet, 
when the attendant had left them. ‘I was afraid some accident 
had happe 

“ Your fears were quite justified, George ; and had it not been 
for this gentleman, Dr. Graham, from Rhiskhope, Maggie would 
mgs moment have been at the bottom of a lake among the 

Sir George seized Gordon’s hand and shook it, and when he 
heard the story shook it again, and thanked him with tears in his 
_ eyes, for saving a life which he said was dearer to him than his ow2. 
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Tama man of few words where my feelings are concerned, but, 
jelieve me, I am none the less grateful on that account. Now, go 
in, ladies, and change your wet things; the open air and a cold bath 
‘are famous tonics, and I don’t doubt you will be hungry after your 
adventure. Dr. Graham, I can give you a change of dress. No, 
no—I won't hear of your leaving us; at least, you positively must 

to dinner, and I think my coat should be just a little tight ; 
the ladies will excuse it, while your own things ate being put to 
fights. Come, girls, be off—I’ll keep him; and don’t stay too long 
at your mirrors+remember the temper and skill of the cook have 
been pretty sorely tried already.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Soon all were in the dining-room, where our three adventurers 
at least did full justice to the claims of fresh air, the ‘ douche,’ and 
exercise, as appetisers. Maggie had recovered her spirits, and told 
with great effect the story of the day ; Sir George taxed her with 
planning the whole thing with a view to seeing the day's sport, and 
affirmed that she had good right to complain of him for keeping her 
mowed up in this way among the hills; ‘‘ but,’’ said he, ‘‘ je feras 
changer tout cela, I'\l have some people here next week; we'll have 
a battue and a grouse drive; you, Miss Madge, shall carry my 
bag, and Dr. Graham will perhaps join us if it suits his arrange- 
ments,” 

‘‘T assure you, Sir George,’’ said Gordon, “it would give me 
the greatest pleasure ; but at present I cannot call to-morrow my 
own, as I am waiting for orders to sail for India, and they may 
come in any day.” 

“Just so: I heard something of that and of the very creditable 
way in which you passed your examination. Perhaps I may beable 
to give you a lift when you get out. I have a number of friends 
over there, and although influence is not so powerful as it was in 
Old John Company’s days, till a few introductions will help to 
make your acclimatization more agreeable.” 

Gordon expressed his indebtedness, and soon after the ladies 
rose. Across the wallnuts and the wine the two discussed Gordon’s 
plans; and the Baronet related some of his experiences of camp life, 
and mixed the whole with admonition due ; ‘‘ but,” said he, “‘ I see 
you don’t require a caution to avoid brandy pawnee,—you are neg- 
lecting yourself and the decanters entirely. Shall we join the 

and have some music ?”’ 

“Tam quite ready,’’ said Gordon ; ‘‘ but it must be only for a 
very short time, because I must be off.”’ 

In the drawing-room Miss Colestone stood toasting one of her 
AA 
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little feet in front of the fire. With one elbow on the mantlepiggg, 
and her head Jeaning on her hand, she gazed in a dreamy, unoog, 
scious way at the glowing coals in the grate. On the entrance of 
the gentlemen she started from a reverie, and turning to them whis 


Helen! of course she never takes a nap after dinner. She's y 
deep in the last new thing from Edmonstone and Douglas just 
now.” 

“ What is that you are saying about me, Maggie?’ said her aunt, 
from a far-away couch. “I really was not asleep ;’’ and hiding 4 
yawn, “I merely closed my eyes to rest them after the exposure 
and excitement of to-day; but perhaps you would favour us with 4 
song. Ican see Dr. Graham is musical, and you can give him a treat 
in that way, I think.” 

Gordon led Miss Colestone to the piano, and soon the duleet 
strains of the nightingale’s skill filled the room with music. Gor 
dom had heard the wonderful execution of Titiens, Patti’s synipa. 
thetic and soul.stirring interpretations, and knew the merits of most 
of the other prima donnas of the day ; but never, he thought, had 
such a flood of liquid melody been poured into human ear, nora 
voice been so fitted by nature and trained by study to win its way 
direct: to the heart, as that to which he now listened from Maggie 
Colestone. He was so entranced, that when the song was ended 
he*quite forgot to tender his thanks, and begged for a repetition or 
another, after which he said he must go. Miss Colestone, of her 
own accord, sang Robin Adair, and the pathos with which she gave 
the closing lines, ‘‘Oh I can ne’er forget Robin Adair,’’ was des. 
tined to remain with him through life, and to unravel its thread 
once at least when it seemed inextricably entangled. The fair 
minstrel was thanked for her music, and Gordon made his adieur 
after having obtained permission to call next day, to see if they felt 
no bad efiects from the excitement. Sir George accompanied him 
to the hall-door, and pressing Gordon’s hand after he had mounted 
a strong cob from the stables, said, “‘ Good-bye, Graham ; you have 
laid me. under an obligation to-day which will last through life; 
and then with that feeling of semi.shame—so thoroughly English— 
at the exhibition of the heart, he added, ‘‘ ¥ou will have a coarse 
ride, to-night ; it looks terribly dark and threatening over in your 
direction; won’t you stay here for the night yet, and I’ll see that 
your friends are not kept anxious.”’ 

** No, thank you, Sir George, I can't stay; it is nothing of a 
ride, and with such an animal as this I shall be home in an hout 
if the fords are passable; good night,’’ and, raising his hat, be 
sped off into the rustling darkness of the old trees which line th 
avenue, 
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Once out of the policy, the road lying along the base of the 
hills was open to every blast that blew. As yot the air was still, 
and a dy heat, like the breath of an oven, was over all; no moon 
was to be seen, but away to the west, the clouds, piled one upon 
another in huge masses, gave out a dull, metallic glare. As he 
rode on he heard the distant rumbling of the thunder re-echo 
among the hills, and the peaks on the horizon stood out against the 
sky for a moment, as ever atid anon it was lit ap behind them by 
the lightning flashes of the still distant, but fast.approaching 
storm. Suddenly a cold chill striick him; the wind moaned and 
shrieked as it rushed past him on the bleak hill side, and through 
the rifted clouds the moon shone out for a moment to add her pale 
radiance to the illumination of the scene, now lit wp by the light- 
ning’s spectral and uiiearthly glare. The storm had come on him 
in all its furce, but he was neat the ford, and once across it, he 
knew he would be safe. He rode down to the edge of the river 
flowing calmly along, and put the horse in; but he had scarcely 
left the bank, when he heard a hissing, roaring sound, and looking 
up the river he saw a large dark mass, which shewed foamy white 
when the lightning fell on it, rushing down upon him, hissing like 
& thousand brooding snakes. In the hope to get across before it 
reached him—for he had not time to turn in the now swollen stream 
—he dug the spurs into his horse's sides ; the noble animal sprang 
forward as if it knew the peril; but all their exertions were of uo 
avail—the fleetest racehorse could not have escaped the seething 
wall of water which came down upon them; it struck them; horse 
and man were at once overturned and swept away, struggling with 
the impetuous flood. 

As the grouse drive drew to a close and the beaters came in 
sight of the huts, the birds as usual took their course round the 
hill, to cover which hut No. 1 had been erected. Seeing this, each 
—for the birds, which up till now had kept them busy, ceased com- 
ing their way—longed to be in the place where Gordon should have 
been, but as we know was not, and this feeling was soon exchanged 
for expressions of dissatisfaction and surprise, as pack after pack 
took its course round the shoulders, and was met by no welcoming 
shot. ‘‘ What on earth can be the matter with the boy! lie must 
beasleep,”” growled Dr. Morton, as he crawled along under shelter 
of the scaur, in hopes of getting within range of some of the out. 
siders. His astonishment was great when he came in sight of the 
hut and saw nothing of his nephew ; closer inspection shewed that 
i was empty, ‘‘ Hullo,” he panted out, “ what game is he up to 
now? pretty conduct this, indeed; to occupy the best hut, and 
after firing a couple of shots at stragglers to let a hundred brace 
pass without a challenge!” But the excitement had made him forget 
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his years, and the steepness of the hill had pretty well emptied his 
lungs, so that he was fain to put off any further verbal vituperation 
till the others came up. The drive was over, and the shooters one 
by one pantingly approached, and, wiping their perspiring brows, 
threw themselves and their guns down on the walls of the empty 
hut, each with the same remark, ‘‘ What has come to Gordon?” but 
noone could give a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, till Blake 
came up and said that he had seen a deor cross the sky-line ; per. 
haps Gordon had gone off in pursuit of it. With this suggestion 

were fain to be content, and soon all were deep in the discus 
sion of the various incidents of the drive; each had his wonderful 
shot or prodigious misses to relate—the latter, of course, came out 
unwillingly, and generally drawn out by some one other than the 
unfortunate perpetrator. After the birds had cooled sufficiently, 
they were packed in game-bags, strapped across the stalwart shoul 
ders of the beaters, who were now to walk straight for home, 
starting half an hour after the guns, who made a circuit round the 
foot of the hills, so as not to disturb the ground, and took up their 
places along the hill behind Rhiskhope House. All now were de. 
termined to do their best; the younger members of the party 
anxious to distinguish themselves in the eyes of the ladies, who 
they knew would be looking out for them; the elders eager to 
finish.with a larger bag than the gri/’s, as they called the young men 
in their Anglo-Indian slang. At length the last shot was fired, and 
all sauntered down the hill and grouped themselves in the coutt. 
yard, where the spoils of the day were displayed ; and what a pretty 
sight to the eye of a sportsman they made! one hundred and 
sixty-nine head of game, grouse, black-cocks, partridges, snipe, 
two brace of wild ducks, and ten hares; the day’s sport had been 
most successful. 

“Gin ave had the young doctor and his deer noo, we'd ha’e a 
bonny bag!’’ grinned the old keeper. 

‘* He's a young man, Donald, and trust them to look after 
themselves ; he won’t be far away at dinner-time,’’ joked Welsh, 
who had come out, bent on chaffing them. for getting into such 
state of dirt and heat for sport / 

“Come along, sir,’’ said Dr. Morton, leading him off by the 
arm, ‘“‘ you are getting cross for want of your curry; but we kept 
up the credit of the old foggies to-day, in spite of your defection. I 
think we showed the younkers what shooting is—did we not, 
Whyte ?’’ 

The gong sounded, and all hungrily assembled in the drawing- 
room, whence Dr. Morton, assuring the ladies of Gordon’s safety, 
marshalled them to dinner with Shakespeare’s remark, ‘‘ Stand not 
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: upon the order of your going, but go at once, and appetite go with 


While seated at dinner a mounted messenger arrived from 

Hall, with news of Gordon's whereabouts, which surprised 

them not a little, especially as no particulars were given by the 

messenger, who had merely given Sir George's compliments, and 

said that Dr. Graham was at the Hall, and would not probably be 
home that night. 

This gave a new turn to the conversation. Whyte asked— 

“Are there any young ladies at Aspen Hall? for if so our 
vagrant may be stalking dears after all.’ 

“Tf there are,” said Blake, ‘‘Graham has got a good handi- 

“ Yes,” broke in Miss Morton, “he is a fine fellow, both in 
heart and appearance, Sir George is a widower, with an only 
daughter and a widowed sister staying with him. Miss Colestone 
is very pretty, fair hair in great abundance, and——” 

“ Now, Mr. Welsh, that is too bad,’’ interrupted Bessie Graham. 
“She has a glorious wealth of fair hair of her own, that, with her 
light-blue eyes, classical features, high spirit, splendid voice, and 
long descent, must surely be the qualities you have been looking 
for so long in your beau ideal of a woman.”’ 

“Then our neophyte is in luck, if the Aspen Hall acres are 
unencumbered,’’ said Whyte. 

“Well, the estate is rather strangely tied up,” explained Dr. 
Morton. ‘‘ Sir George Colestone, then plain lieutenant, went out to 
India along with a cousin; they had been staying with Sir Henry 
Colestone, the elder brother of their father, who was now well up 
im years and childless, except for one of those children of fancy, a 
hobby, which was to keep Aspen Hall as a free and unencumbered 
appanage of the family name. With a view to this he drew up a 
will, and on the departure of his nephews he took them into the 
library and read over its contents. By it he left the property to 
George, with reversion; failing heirs male of his body, to Frank, the 

nephew, and his heirs male ; if neither should have sons living 
at their death, the daughters of George and their heirs were to in- 
herit, the husbands and children taking the name of Colestone 
along with the inheritance ; and failing them the estate passed to the 

e descendants of Frank. The young men landed in India, 
Where both gained rank and fame, and married; Frank had one 
son, George was only blessed with a daughter. Brigadier-General 
Colestone, that is Frank, is dead, so his son is heir presumptive 
to Aspen Hall. Hie is living at present in London, ima style, if 
teports are to be believed, not of the strictest propriety.” 
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*‘ Very clearly set out, Morton,” said Welsh. ‘‘ As thereis 
only one ditch to cross, Miss Graham, before Miss Colestone heirs 
Aspen Hall, I think I shall give Sir George a look up to-morrow, 
and see this non pareille. I knew George Colestone well before 
he weut out.” ; 

Now that all anxiety on Gordon’s accuunt was set at rest, his 
aunt and sister seemed much relieved, and the evening went 
merrily past, enlivened by music, cheery conversation, and wi 
anecdotes ; a dance was attempted, but here the paucity of ladies 
was very much felt, especially by Mr. Welsh, with whom Miss 
Graham refused to dance, as a punishment for his behaviour; so 
he was fain to content himself with a pas seul, or a choice between 
the tongs and a chair, as partners in the trois temps. Anil about 
midnight the ladies retired, while the lords of creation remained 
below a little longer, “ to fit on their night-caps,”’ as they phrased it, 














“DEATH GIVES SLEEP: HEAVEN GIVES 
3 DREAMS.” 


WHEREFORE weeps Death as he stands by the dark and silent 
river ? 

Drooping his wings, and loose the arrows lie in the quiver. 

Sorely he weeps for man, to his power delivered for ever, 


Dreading the cruel stroke that relentless earth's ties must 
sever. 


Then spake an Angel of Light, ‘‘ Midst thorns still blossoms 
the roses, 
So when night o’er the earth like a dreary graveyard closes, 


And like corpse-lights the stars stand in their places in 
Heaven, 
Then shall a soothing charm to thy terrible power be given. 


Night after night be rehearsed death’s miracle with thanks. 
giving, 

Death shall thus journey through life, side by side with the 
living— . 

Guiding men’s thoughts to that sleep which knows no earthly 
awaking, 

Over which angels smile, and mortals weep to heart-breaking. 


Sweet shall the type be to man, rest from his care and sorrow, 
Balsam that heals the wound, though it may open to-morrow. 


Peace-woven veil of bliss over the wayworn descending, 
Death and life in the mortal frame in the hush of midnight 
blending.”’ 


Death’s bitter tears still flowed, and his voice grew harsher 
and dee 


“* Sleep, foretaste of the curse, the shadow far off of the reaper.” 

Then spake the Angel, in tones like harp by the wind put in 
motion, 

Spake he in cadence soft as the heave of the summer ocean. 






$60“ Death gives slap : Heaven givas dreams, 








% Yet will we help thee in heaven, and send to man’s slumbe | 
sweet 
Making him live and move in a world of golden seeming. 






Nothing too vast for his trancéd powers, even miracles paling 
In the dream-given strength of energy god-like, unfailing, 





Soul o’er the mortal flesh a glorious mastery attaining, 
Soul to the borders of spirit-land a mystic entrance gaining, 


Casting the weakness of earth away, higher and higher goa. 


ing. 

Waif on the tide of mortal life ’scaped awhile from its moor. 
ing. 

Wafted to untried worlds, upborne on angelic pinions, 


Panting like some caged bird to gain fresher and freer 
dominions. 


Thus in thy arms shall he learn each night of his nature im- 
mortal, 

Learn of life that cannot be his until thou hast opened the 
portal. 


Till thy cold hand hath closed his eyelids on earth for ever, 
Till thou hast kissed his lips on the earthward side of the 
river. 


So shall he bless thee for sleep, and for the token thus given, 
That Death, whom he shrinks from in dread, dwells close by the 
portals of Heaven.’” 


Death softly smiled through his tears, in the glory around him 
streaming, 

And thenceforth to man from Death came sleep, and from the 
angels dreaming. 
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